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GO,TELL THE NATION, THOU THAT PASSES! BY, THAT HERE, OBEDIENT TO YOUR LAWS, I LIE 

The Children’s Newspaper suggestion for an epitaph to the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey 


First in a Hundred Millions 



The new President of America, Senator Warren Harding, who has just been elected by a huge 
majority as Republican successor to President Wilson, who is a Democrat. President 
Harding, who takes office next March, is a newspaper proprietor of Ohio, the first journalist 
to hold the high office oi first man among a hundred millions. See page seven 


BOY’S WIRELESS FEAT 

THE SONG THAT CROSSED 
THE SEA 

Listener in Scotland Hears 
America Speaking 

RARE EVENT WHICH WILL 
SOON BE COMMON 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

What could be more appealing to tlii 
imagination than the story of the boy w ho 
heard a voice in his wireless telephone 
across thg's'ea'? - .. — - 

The story opens in that enthusiastic 
wireless country America, at Keyport, 
in New Jersey. There Mr. Hugh 
Robinson and his son, a boy of 16, both 
amateur experimenters, had fitted up a 
wireless telephone apparatus. 

The power of the installation was ioo 
watts, or about one-seventh of a horse¬ 
power—not very powerful when we 
remember that’a modern long-distance 
station has perhaps two hundred thous¬ 
and watts. The chief pleasure in using 
a wireless transmitter is to see over how 
great a distance communication can be 
effected, and this pair of optimists decided 
to put their apparatus to the test. They 
must have been delighted with the result 
of their experiment. 

Picking Up the Music 

Overhauling their station until it was 
as efficient as possible, they began to 
transmit, speaking their name and 
address and the power of the station into 
the telephone, with the request that any 
amateur who heard them should let 
them know. They also threw out into 
space a song by Harry Lauder, played 
on a gramophone. Let us hope it was 
“ A Trip to Inveraray,” for the song did 
actually come across the Atlantic Ocean 
and reach near Inveraray. 

Judge of the astonishment of our boy 
and his father when, some time after¬ 
wards, they received a letter from a 
gentleman living in Scotland—in Aber¬ 
deenshire—telling them that lie had 
picked up their messages and music on 
his wireless receiver. The distance was 
over three thousand miles ! . How un¬ 
canny it must have seemed to sit in a 
Scottish town listening, with no great 
preparation, to the voice of a man 
speaking in America ! 

The Voice on the Line 

The Editor of the C.N. was interrupted 
on the telephone in Kent the other day 
by a voice crossing the line from Aber¬ 
deen; but that is child’s play compared 
with this voice across the seal 

The question naturally arises, How is 
it that such a feat could be performed 
with a small amateur apparatus of! low 
power w'hen the wireless telegraph com¬ 
panies invariably use much higher 
powers ? The explanation is two-fold. 

First, it is perfectly obvious that w T e 
have here a fine example of what is 


called a freak transmission—communi¬ 
cation over an abnormal range for a given 
power of transmitter. Such freaks are 
common, but are not yet understood, 
and are no guide whatever to the wire¬ 
less engineer. 

Mr. Robinson was fortunate in choos¬ 
ing a time when all vital conditions 
were in his . favour. There was, un¬ 
doubtedly, darkness over a large part 
of the path of this message ; the upper 
atmosphere, which ’ plays an impor¬ 
tant part in the transmission of ether 
waves, must have been exceptionally 
favourable ; the electrical state of the 
atmosphere, also, must have been free 
from stray impulses ; and last, but not 
least, there was a skilled wireless man 
listening in with a very sensitive receiver 
tuned to the waves which were being 
radiated from America. If Mr. Robinson 
tried for a’year it is not very likely that 
he could repeat his performance. 

A commercial wireless station has to 
maintain an uninterrupted service day 


and night, whatever the weather con¬ 
ditions may be, and it cannot possibly 
trust to chance or "freaks.” As con¬ 
ditions sometimes are not favourable to 
long-distance signalling, the designers 
of the station must allow a generous 
margin of power in order to ensure a 
continuous service. But it is interesting 
and wonderful that, without very great 
power, messages at times come through. 


CANADA’S MINERALS 

It is not generally knovvn to what 
extent Canada produces.gold and silver. 

In New Ontario alone ^54,000,000 
worth of gold and silver have been 
extracted from the’ ground in the last 
r6 years. 

’ In one mine alone, the Holiinger, the 
value of gold recovered had up to the 
beginning of theyearreached^6,440,ooo; 
and the Cobalt silver mines of Ontario 
between 1907 and 1919 produced 
303,610,836 ounces of silver. 


BEAR AFTER A BOY 

ADVENTURE IN THE 
HIMALAYAS 

C.N. Schoolboy and His Great 
Surprise 

EXCITEMENT OF A WALK 
IN THE FOREST 

^ r [By a Himalayan Correspondent 

Here is a thrilling adventure of a C.N. 
boy at Naini Tal, on the foot-hills of the 
Himalayan Mountains. It is written by 
another C.N. boy, 13 years old, and we give 
it in his own words because it shows, with 
graphic simplicity, how a boy out there 
has only to walk down the road to meet with 
adventures which would astound us at home. 

The other, evening my friend Arthur, 
who attends my school and is fourteen 
years old, was out for a, walk in the 
forest on a steep and lofty 'spur of the 
Himalayas, within a mile of school. 

He was quite alone and carried his 
•22 Remington miniature rifle in case he 
Should have the chance-of knocking over 
a pheasant. While walking.in the jungle 
lie heard a. rustling in the long grass and 
bushes, and then saw, indistinctly, some 
dark object about five yards away 
following after him. 

Without knowing what it was, he 
fired, and the growling sounds that now 
reached his ears caused him to climb 
quickly into the nearest tree, where, for 
the present, at any rate, he felt safer. 

Safety in a Tree 

When the noise died down he de 
scended from the tree. Imagine his 
astonishment and excitement when he 
found—what ? A wild pig ? No. A 
deer ? No. A leopard ? No. But a huge 
black Himalayan bear, stone dead I 
Leaving the jungle he called two men 
to carry the bear home, but they could 
not lift it; so, as it was getting dark, he 
had to go home and leave it there all night. 

Next morning he went with four men 
to the place, and they could hardly lift 
it. There was a breaking of poles and 
rope, and the bear rolled down the hill 
several times before they managed at 
last to carry it home. ' 

It rarely happens that such a big 
animal falls an instant victim to such a 
tiny rifle, and had-the creature not been 
mortally wounded it would have made 
short xvork of my friend Arthur. We 
took a photograph of the bear, showing 
Arthur—whom we think rather a hero- 
sitting by with his gun. Picture on page 2 

THE MAGNA CARTA MEN 

William the Conqueror, as we read 
the other day, is said not to have been 
able to write Iris name, but in the 
Editor’s new book. Little Treasure 
Island, we read that out of 25 barons 
who signed Magna Carta only three 
could write their names, and six cen¬ 
turies after that half the people of the 
nation could not sign a letter. 
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CONVICT 9653 

AND HIS MILLIONS OF 
VOTES 

Appeal to America from the 
Prison Cell 

EUGENE DEBS AND HIS STORY 

We have all heard a great deal about 
the successful Republican candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
Senator Harding, and the. unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate, Governor Cox, 
but of the most romantic of all the candi¬ 
dates little has been said. 

This is Eugene Debs, who stood for the 
sixth time as a Socialist and polled from 
two to three million votes, although at 
his first election in igoo he had only 
84,000. But the strangest thing about 
Eugene Debs is that he is a convict in 
prison, serving a sentence of ten years 
for the part he took in the labour 
troubles of nearly two years ago. 

His Influence in Prison 

His opinions may be wrong, but he 
believes in them passionately, and is 
prepared to suffer for them. It is not the 
first time he has been in prison, and 
when he gets there he does not hunger 
strike, but regards his cell as a place in 
which to serve humanity, so that, 
while politically he has many enemies, 
he has the respect of all kinds of people. 

In prison no one has a bad word to 
say of Eugene Debs. Prisoners love him 
and will do anything for him, and ther 
officials are scarcely behind in their 
aflectioii, for this strange man who has 
been sent to gaol for his revolutionary 
opinions is in himself a gentle character, 
and by hisHnfluence is able to tame the 
wildest criminals,; so lightening the task 
of their gaolers. 

The Big Railway Union 

Born in Indiana in 1855; the son of a 
grocer, Debs became a fireman on the 
railway, and then, turning to politics,' 
he established the American Railway 
Union’, which...was . not merely an 
organisation to obtain better wages and 
conditions, but had large departments’ 
for education, literature, and insurance.' 

This is characteristic of Debs, who, 
though he has much of the agitator in his 
nature, is at the same time a man of 
lofty ideals, ever striving to bring about 
a better world. Under his leadership the 
American Railway Union became the 
strongest union in the United States, and 
when a strike interfered with the mails, 
and Debs refused to desist, he was sent 
to gaol. 

Since his present confinement in 
Atlanta gaol he has completely trans¬ 
formed the place. His influence on the 
prisoners is truly marvellous. A power¬ 
ful negro serving a life sentence was so 
ferocious that he was flogged, deprived 
of water, and hung up by the wrists to 
tame him ; but all without effect. Debs 
had a quiet talk with the man, and now 
the officials are thinking of releasing him 
on parole because his conduct is so good. 

The Greatest Power 

" I have discovered,” says Debs, 
" that love is omnipotent. All the 
forces of earth cannot prevail against it. 
Hatred, war, cruelty, greed, and lust 
must all give way before it. It will over¬ 
throw all tyrannies. It will empty all 
prisons. It will not only emancipate the 
human race eventually, but to a great 
extent it lifts us individually above the 
struggle while we are in the thick of the 
fight for human brotherhood.” And this 
is from a man who is in prison for incite¬ 
ment to violence 1 

No wonder' all that is best in America 
is a little perplexed. Thinking people 
are asking whether Debs should really 
be in prison, and cannot give themselves 
a definite answer. For, while industrially 
they believe he is a danger and a menace, 
morally they know him to be a great 
force, . a man for whom prison seems 
hardly the right place. Yet how hard 
it is to put all things right in this world ! 


A POET’S POWER 
Giving Fame to an Emperor 
HONOUR AFTER 600 YEARS - 

Italy' has been doing honour to a 
Roman Emperor, but really the honour 
belongs to the great poet Dante. 

At the end of the 13th and begin¬ 
ning of the 14th centuries—1269 to 
1313—lived a Duke of Luxemburg who 
was entitled to be called the Roman 
Emperor. It was an empty title, for he 
had no real Roman territory. Indeed, 
a Roman Emperor had not. set foot in 
Italy for 50 years. 

Henry VII. determined, however, to 
assert his rights and become a real king 
of disunited central Italy, and the poet 
Dante favoured his cause, and expected 
great results from Henry’s enterprise. 

His appearance in historic Italy, how¬ 
ever, did not unite the country, and he 
gained no considerable success before he 
died, at Siena' and was buried in the rare 
and beautiful Campo Santo at Pisa, under 
the shadow of the Leaning Tower. 

His life had been a failure ; but Dante 
honoured him, and in his great epic 
poem describing paradise placed him in 
the highest heaven. 

Six hundred years have passed, and 
now, in the presence of the King of 
Italy, the emperor’s bones have been 
removed from the open graveyard where 
they were laid, and have been reinterred, 
with ceremonious honour, in the ad¬ 
joining cathedral. 

The real lesson hidden in this ceremony 
is that, though kings and emperors are 
usually insignificant, a poet has power to 
endow an emperor with some degree of 
fame 600 years after the death of both. 
Who would not rather-be such a* poet 
than all such kings rolled into one ? 



The boy who killed the bear. See page one 


ECHO OF THE U-BOATS 
Pity the Poor Seagulls 

Not yet have all the dangers left by 
the war in the narrow seas been dis¬ 
covered and removed. 

A mine was lately sighted by the 
Walmer coastguards, drifting with.the 
tide up the Channel towards the shore. 

Quick action was needed, and the 
coastguards opened rifle-fire on the 
mine, hoping to hit one of the detonators 
and explode the wandering mine. 

Happily, with their sixth volley they 
succeeded, and Walmer and Deal were 
startled by a deafening explosion. 
Masses of water were flung 100 feet high, 
and scores of seagulls, whose curiosity 
had led them to follow the mine, were 
killed, poor things. 

One shudders to think of wliat might 
have been if this great engine of de¬ 
struction had remained undiscovered. 


A RIDE TO SCHOOL 
Derbyshire Solves a Problem 

The Derbyshire school authorities are 
finding in the Wirksworth district that, 
instead of building more outlying schools 
where the population is thinly .scattered, 
it is cheaper to send brakes to fetch the 
children in to the existing schools. 


KEEPING ENGLAND 
BEAUTIFUL 

UGLY HOARDINGS DOWN 

How to Stop the Ruiners of the 
Countryside 

SAVING THE GREEN FIELDS 
OF KENT 

In a field through which the railway 
runs at St. Mary Cray, in Kent, travellers 
have lately seen three long lines. One 
of them was the longest potato pie we 
have ever seen—a pleasant sight to 
look upon. The other two were the 
longest advertisement hoardings we have 
ever seen—an ugly sight to look upon. 

We have referred already to these 
hideous gramophone advertisements, 
and we predicted the other day that the 
hoardings would be down before the 
potatoes were eaten. The prediction has 
come true, for the hoardings are down. 

Harder and harder it is for vulgarity 
and money-bags to ruin our lovely 
countryside, and there is hope for all 
who love the green fields, the winding 
lanes, and the pleasant woods of Little 
Treasure Island. 

Kent has set all England a noble 
example in adopting a by - law for¬ 
bidding advertisements that disfigure 
the landscape. More than once the bill¬ 
posters who put up these gramophone 
hoardings have had to pull them down 
again, and all that is necessary to stop 
this ruin of our beautiful landscape is 
for some good people to see that this by¬ 
law is everywhere adopted, and for a 
few other good people to petition their 
local authority for thei removal of what¬ 
ever blots are set up to offend the eye. 

Beauty of the Fields 

.Our lovely, land, belongs, to all; God 
gave it to us ; and.man' so long as there 
are patriots left, shall not disfigure it. 

In this case congratulations are due. 
to the Parish Council of St. Mary Cray, 
the guardian of this part of Kent, 
which strongly resented the attempt 
to spoil the beauty Of the fields, and 
promptly put its powers in motion. 

We trust that wherever a hideous 
hoarding rises merely for the sake of 
making money for a few by destroying 
beauty that belongs to all, there will be 
good readers of the C.N. who will see 
that the ugly things come down. 

So let all ugliness and meanness perish 
on this fair earth. 

POOR TOM THUMB 
Little Old Man’s Sad Story 
BROKEN DREAM OF HOME 

It has been customary to give the 
name Tom Thumb to very little men 
who show themselves as dwarfs. 

• The most famous of them all was 
one who visited England many years 
ago and was called “ General Tom 
Thumb.” He married a woman as 
small as himself, and the two were 
received at Windsor Castle. 

Then Tom Thumb died, and the 
little widow married an Italian dwarf 
from Bologna—Count Magri. His height 
was 37 inches, and they toured the world 
with Barnum, the American showman. 

Next the little lady died, and the 
Count, who was the second Tom Thumb, 
became so poof that he had to sell all 
his little mementoes, and he hoped the 
money he got for them would take him 
back to Italy. 

But the poor little old man has died 
before he could leave for the home of 
his .youth, a pathetic figure who had 
counted on the curiosity of the world to 
provide him with a living—and failed. 


THE MAN WHO WON 
THE WAR 
Are We Forgetting Him? 

LAME MEN HOBBLING A 
MILE A DAY 

Are we growing callous toward the 
brave men who' gave their limbs and 
health for us during - the . war ? Of 
course we are not; but we must see 
that time does not make us forgetful. 

Whether he be sound or lame, no man 
who fought in the war ought ever to be 
quite the same, in our eyes as he was 
before he faced death for us. We owe 
him lasting respect and gratitude, most 
of all if he should be left lame. 

Our thanks are due to Captain Scott 
Moncrieff for a letter showing how 
hundreds of wounded men have to 
hobble a mile every day to a special 
surgical hospital in Ducane Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, in London, when 
there is a railway close by which could 
deliver them at the hospital if a tem¬ 
porary stopping-place could be arranged. 

Once mentioned, this common kind¬ 
ness should be certainly done; and 
also the wounded in the hospital should 
be taken where each day thejr can see 
something of a more cheery life than 
sitting in the grounds allows them to see. 

The public needs telling' about these 
wants by those who know that they 
exist. We hate to be forgetful, but wc 
need to be told w hat is wanted from time 
to time, for our hearts remain as soft as 
ever towards these brave suffering men. 

A GAME FROM YEAR 
TO YEAR 

Long Chess Match by Post 

A chess match .which began ■ nearly 
three years ago—in February, 1918—lias 
just ended. It was between South 
Australia and. Western Australia, and 
South Australia has won by 12 i games 
against 11 A. Two of the players died 
before it was over. ■’ ■ - 

. Twelve players played twelve players; 
each player meeting each -opposing. 
player twice, and so making 24 games. 

Of course, the games could have been 
played comfortably in 24 days if the 
opponents'had met each other face to 
face in the ordinary way ; but Western 
Australia and South Australia, though . 
their territories are adjoining, are really 
far apart, for deserts intervene, though a. 
railway now crosses them. 

So the matches were played by post, 
each player writing one move at a time 
to his opponent, and waiting for his reply. 
When the last game remained to be 
played the scores 'were equal. The an¬ 
tagonists were a lady and a gentleman, 
and the lady, Mrs. Mayfield, won for her¬ 
self and her side. 

C.N. ARTISTS 
Where to See Their Pictures 

Two exhibitions of pictures of interest 
to the readers of the Children’s News¬ 
paper and My Magazine are being held 
in London. 

The artists who are exhibiting arc 
Miss S. B. Pearse and Mr. J. R. Monsell, 
whose drawings appear regularly in the 
C.N. Miss Pearse is showing forty of 
her charming paintings of children at 
the Burlington Gallery, 15, Green 
Street, London, until the end of the 
month. Mr. Monsell is exhibiting at 
the Macrae Gallery, Regent Street, a 
series of sketches he made while serving 
in France with the famous City of 
London Division. His exhibition is 
open from November 26 until Christmas. 

We are sure our readers will like to 
see the original pictures of two artists 
who have given us all much pleasure 
since the days, of the Children’s En : 
cyclopedia, and we. hope that many 
thousands will call to spend'a'delightful 
half-hour atnong the pictures of our 
friends Miss Pearse and Mr. Monsell. 
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A LAW FOR THE 
TIGER 

WHY HE IS NOT TO BE 
KILLED 

Wonderland of Wild Life in the 
Island of Sumatra 

KEEPING LIFE’S BALANCE 

Tiger, tiger burning bright - 
In the forest of the night 

You know that poem of William 
Blake’s which Charles Lamb considered 
so marvellous. Well, there is one place 
in the world where, for some time at all 
events, the tiger is free to burn as 
brightly as he chooses. 

It is theDutch islandSumatra, anatural 
wonderland in the East Indian archi¬ 
pelago, an island as big as Spain, with 
seven or eight volcanoes always seething ; 
the home of the orang-utang, a two-liorned 
rhinoceros, a characteristic elephant, 
cobras most deadly, pythons 20 feet long, 
crocodiles in myriads, glorious birds as 
well as bears, wild boars, and tigers. 

The Harmful Boar 

There are over three million people in 
Sumatra and its adjoining islands, and 
they have been astonished to hear their 
Dutch governors announce that no more 
tigers are to be killed. Tigers devour 
human beings in Sumatra as elsewhere 
when they can, yet the natives are told 
that they will be punished if they turn 
their hands against a tiger. 

The Dutch authorities will not kill 
the tigers because, they say, whatever 
their other offences, they kill and eat 
many wild boars, and wild boars are 
more destructive than tigers. 

There are two counts against the 
Sumatra wild boar. One is that the 
rubber plant is his favourite food, and 
he gobbles up the possibilities of many 
motor-tyres at a meal; the second 
charge is that _ the boar devours many 
palm-oil trees. So the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment issues its fiat, and tigers are to 
live in order that wild boars may die and 
rubber and palm oil may come to Europe. 

Toll of Human Life 

That is not what we should expect in 
a British colon}', for with us human life 
is the first care and material possessions 
the second. But this problem of the upset 
of'Nature's balance is from time to time 
forced upon us, notably in India, where 
constant war has to be waged against 
elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, wolves, 
hyenas, and snakes. Between them these 
dangerous creatures are responsible 
every year for the deaths of over 20,000 
human beings and 90,000 cattle. 

The snakes are worst of all. Eleven 
years ago there was a heavy flooding. 
The snakes, were driven out from their 
usual haunts and sought refuge in houses 
in the raised village sites. The conse¬ 
quence was that they killed that year 
over 1100 more-people than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. A great storm wave over¬ 
whelmed and drowned large numbers of 
deer, and that caused a local shortage of 
food among tigers. The famished tigers 
became man-eaters ! Even in normal 
years they kill and eat between 800 and 
1000 human victims. 

War in the Wild 

The .slaughter of animal enemies in 
India yearly averages out roughly at 
85,000 snakes, 450 hyenas, 3500 wolves, 
5000 leopards, 2250 bears, 1400 tigers, 
and. 25 elephants ; but in turn these 
creatures every year kill over' 20,000 
people. And a little thing like a flood, 
the excessive hunting of one species of 
animal, a change of natural conditions, 
causes an upset, with more and more 
aggressive attacks upon men as a result. 

But under no circumstances do we spare 
tigers or leopards in order that wild 
swine shall be kept down and cultivated 
areas be preserved from the marauding 
pigs. That would be double Dutch to us. 


STEEPLEJACKS AT SCHOOL 



Tho steeplejack comes down the rope while The steeplejack’s pupils follow him up a 209- 
the pupils use the ladder feet chimney 


Mr.C.L. Ager, the well-known steeplejack, who is an ex-airman, has started a school for steeple¬ 
jacks, and here we see how he instructs his pupils in their difficult work 


TRAGIC DOOM OF 
AN ISLAND 

HELIGOLAND’S APPEAL 
TO BRITAIN 

A North Sea Spot That Brought 
a Red Page into History 

SO PERISH ALL THE 
FOLLIES OF MEN 

The leading inhabitants of Heligoland 
have appealed to the British Govern¬ 
ment for help in the preservation of their 
rights under the Anglo-German agree¬ 
ment by which the island was transferred 
to Germany. 

It would be impossible to find any 
more striking lesson in the folly and 
waste of war than the work now going 
'on in Heligoland. 

This tiny spot of land in the North 
Sea is only thirty miles from the coast 
of Germany, and between thirty and 
fifty from the ports of Cuxhaven and 
Bremerhaven. These ports had great 
naval importance to the German Empire; 
therefore Heligoland was important too, 
as with long-range guns it could defend 
the approach to these ports. 

When the German Emperor and his 
advisers, who so tragically led the Ger¬ 
man people to disaster, began to lay 
their plans for a big German Navy, they 
saw that this would be of little use unless 
they got Heligoland. 

The Little Red Rock 

The island at that time belonged to 
Great Britain, and the German Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, had to get it out of our 
hands before they could build their 
fleet securely. They saw that if Cux¬ 
haven and Bremerhaven were not pro¬ 
tected the British Fleet could in war¬ 
time steam up and destroy them. Sc, 
Lord Salisbury was persuaded in 1890 to 
exchange Heligoland for a strip of land in 
Africa—Zanzibar; he did not see how 
valuable to the Germans it might be. 

As soon as they got it they began to 
turn it into a fortress, one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world. Up to that time 
it had been known merely as a seaside 
resort for some thousands of holiday¬ 
makers every summer. The regular 
inhabitants were few ; they lived by 
fishing and on the money left behind by 
visitors.. There was little land to culti¬ 
vate, for the island is less than a mile 
square, and nowhere more than a quarter 
of a mile wide. There were no horses and 
carts, only a few cows, sheep, and goats. 

Dismantling the Forts' 

The islanders profited by the transfer 
of Heligoland to Germany, for the 
number of summer visitors increased to 
between thirty and forty thousand, and 
the fortification works kept men at 
work all the year round. In the red 
rock, which made a vivid contrast 
with the green grass on the top of tho 
cliffs and the white beach below, tunnels 
were hollowed out in every direction. 

Nothing, however, could save Ger¬ 
many from defeat with almost the whole 
world against her, and one result of this 
was a condition in the Peace Treaty that 
the Heligoland fortifications should be 
destroyed. So several German firms 
were given contracts to demolish all the 
tunnels and chambers made of concrete 
and iron, to blow the big guns to pieces, 
and to cut up the steel turrets which pro¬ 
tected the guns. This work is going on 
now, and we are forced to realise how 
pitiable was the delusion of the German 
people who had to find the money in the- 
first place, and who have to find it now. 

Deceiving the People 

They were told that it was patriotic 
to prepare this fortress for use against 
enemies ; they were induced to believe 
that they were spending their money 
to good purpose. Now they see how 
senseless it all was, and how miserably 
they were deceived. 

So must all peoples be deceived who 
seek to enlarge their territories or their 
power at the expense of others, who put 
their trust in princes, and believe in the 
protection of fortresses and big guns. 
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TELEPHONE WITHOUT 
WORDS 

NEW ELECTRICAL 
WONDER 

Instrument for Hearing Words 
that are Not Spoken 

WHAT THE LARYNGAPHONE IS 

Although tlie telephone has been in 
use for nearly half a century and' is a 
part of our everyday life, it is a source 
of never-ending wonder to most of us. 
How is it that we are able to hear a 
voice speaking .hundreds of miles away ? 

This is made possible with the aid of 
electricity, the wizard about which man 
knows so little in spite of all the wonders 
he performs with its help. 

A recent development of the telephone 
is still more amazing, for by means of a 
new British invention it is possible to 
hear a man speak although not. a sound 
passes his lips. You are even able to 
hear yourself speak without having 
uttered a word ! 

Boon for Airmen 

In the ordinary telephone the sound 
waves caused by spoken words become 
electrical vibrations, and, as such, go 
from the transmitter of one instrument 
to the receiver of the other, being con¬ 
verted to sound waves ...again in the 
disc of the receiving instrument. But 
with the laryngaphone, as the new in¬ 
strument is called, sound waves do not' 
enter into the communication until it is 
received as a spoken message. 

It will be seen from this that the now 
invention will be particularly invaluable 
for conversation in aircraft, and also in 
speaking from noisy works. In place 
of the cumbersome .telephone apparatus 
at present in use the laryngaphone is 
contained in a tiny, air-tight aluminium 
case, which may be carried without even 
the least inconvenience. 

Talking with the Throat 

When in use this small case is rested 
against the throat and is fixed in position 
by a band passing round the neck. 
Copper wires run from the lower part 
of the case, and by means of a plug 
connection is made with the ordinary 
telephone system. This little apparatus 
both sends and receives messages, and 
sounds are carried to the ear by means 
of a flexible tube. 

All that is necessary to begin a con¬ 
versation is to open the mouth, when 
the jaw operates a switch on the top of 
the instrument. Speaking may then 
begin, and, no matter how much noise 
is being made in the immediate vicinity, 
the only sound to reach the listener 
will be that of the speaker's voice. 

New Help for the Miners 

Sound waves do not affect the instru¬ 
ment at all, but the vibrations of the 
vocal chord set about by the effort of 
speaking affect the delicate instrument. 
These vibrations are, in turn, trans¬ 
formed into electrical vibrations, which 
race along the wire at the speed of 
light, and in the receiver at the other 
end they are again transformed, this 
time into sound waves, forming words 
as in the ordinary telephone. 

So delicate is the apparatus that, 
although a speaker may be too weak to 
make spoken sounds, the vibrations 
made by his very effort are sufficient to 
cause actual words to be heard at the 
other end. 

It is claimed that the laryngaphone 
will be of inestimable value in mine- 
rescue work, and also in diving opera¬ 
tions, owing to its extreme compactness 
and the ease with which it is -worked. 


C.N. FOR THE ORPHANAGE 

The Langlaagte Orphanage in the 
Transvaal is very gratefnl to readers 
who sent the C.N. for it to Mr. Hertslet. 
Will readers, however, please post the 
papers direct to the Orphanage, Lang¬ 
laagte, Johannesburg, as Mr,- Hertslet 
lives six miles away ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



A boy at Poole has died after swallow¬ 
ing a large Brazil nut. 

Interrupted by the war, the sending 
of daily weather reports by wireless 
from the Eiffel Tower in Paris has just 
been resumed. 

A gardener at Lydney, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, has been in the church choir 
nearly seventy years, and lived in the 
same house all the time. 

A Substitute for Milk 

A cheap substitute for milk, which 
varies very' little from ordinary cow’s 
milk, is being produced in America from 
the common pfea-nut. 

Hors© v. Motor-Car 

A race near Paris between a nfofor- 
car and a racehorse over a course of a 
kilometre resulted in the victory of the 
motor car by io metres. 

At the Bottom of a Well 

In the castle keep at Newcastle 1200 
coins, 31 clay pipes, 14 wooden buckets, 
and a piece of J acobean oak have been 
found at the bottom of a well. 

Sunday Cheques 

Many people imagine that a cheque 
drawn on Sunday is illegal; but that, 
says the judge at Whitechapel County 
Court, is just a common superstition. 

Buying 2000 Square Miles 

The British Admiralty is expected to 
buy 2000 square miles of smokeless 
coal in British Columbia, the biggest 
area known anywhere of this special coal. 

Schools instead of Prisons 

A new prison had just been opened in 
Alabama when Prohibition came into 
force, and, no, prisoner having entered it, 
the gaol has been turned into a school. 

Wolsey's Organ 

An organ to which Cardinal Wolsey 
used to listen, built by the monks of 
Waltham Abbey, and afterwards taken 
to Wolsey’s house at Cheshunt, is 
being sold. 

A Schoolboy's Will 

A Clifton schoolboy who died worth 
£52' left it to the headmaster of the 
school for “ use for any purpose in the 
school, or for the benefit of anybody in 
the school.” 

Gifts to the State 

The Treasury has received a gift.of 
£700 War Loan Stock from a citizen 
signing himself D. H. C. Altogether over 
£750,000 has been given to the State in 
this way since the war. , 

Government by the People 

At the municipal elections at Folke¬ 
stone the candidates included a bus 
driver, a railway sjiunter, an engine- 
driver, a farmer, a gardener, a railway 
carman, and the town crier. 

A Lost Fleet 

A London ship-owner who has just 
sent a cheque for £10,000 to King 
George’s Fund for Sailors lost his whole 
fleet of nine ships through the sub¬ 
marines during the war. 

Eggs from Rumania 

Rumania has just sent to England 
her first consignment of eggs since the 
war. There were 1000 cases, containing 
in all 1,414,000 eggs, and a similar 
quantity is to be sent each fortnight. 

Blinding Light in the Studio 

The brilliant lights used in some 
kinema studios during the taking of film 
photographs give a light of half a million 
candle-power, and recently several actors 
have had their sight seriously injured. 

The Dull People 

Could anything be more stupid than 
some of the things that are done by our 
officials ? There was a Civil Service 
examination in which nearly all the 
candidates were ex-sqldiers or sailors, 
and the Commissioners fixed the ex¬ 
amination for Armistice Day. 


THE TARANTULA 

HUGE SPIDER COMES 
TO TOWN 

Its Extraordinary Place in the 
History Books 

STORY OF A DANCE 

One of the grown-up papers has been 
remarking with benevolent indulgence 
upon the great growth of superstition 
in these days. Belief in spirit-rapping, 
table-turning, for¬ 
tune-telling, in 
charms and ghosts, 
seems as rampant as 
in the long ago. 

We have actually 
had an action in the 
Law Courts about a 
“ charm” declared to 
bring good luck and 
to w a r d off evil. 

The Tarantula Spider Superstition never 

dies, and we have even had recent 
examples of belief in witchcraft. 

Waves of superstition and grievous 
folly always march in the wake of long 
wars, as do plague, pestilence, and 
famine. They always have done so, and 
they do so now. The stability of the 
human mind is upset by the horrors to 
which the race is exposed, and the least 
strong-minded fall a prey to any foolish 
notion that affords relief from the strain 
of normal existence. 

We read of the “ dancing craze,” a 
pastime carried to preposterous lengths 
since the war; and it seems to us a curious 
coincidence that, just as dancing activity 
resumes its vogue for the autumn 
season, there comes to our London Zoo 
a huge spider of the tarantula genus. 
For spiders and dancing have an his¬ 
toric association. 

Music as a Medicine 

Tarantism was. one of the plagues of 
the Middle. Ages, and was so called 
because the malady was supposed to 
originate from the tarantula spider, 
which derives its title from the fact that 
it was observed in great numbers at the 
Italian seaport of Taranto. The bite of 
the spider is poisonous, and it was sup¬ 
posed to produce tarantism, a dancing 
madness in which the victim leapt and 
whirled until exhaustion or death ended 
his or her efforts. As a fact the spider 
was not responsible ; the disease was an 
epidemic of hysteria lasting many years. 

Various remedies were tried, among 
them burying the victims up to their 
chins in the earth, but the only cure 
was music. 

Bands of musicians travelled the 
country playing the healing melody. 
They were called Tarantists. It ifi said 
that the melodies they played were really 
tunes which had come down to modem 
days from Ancient Greece, preserved by 
memory century after century, like 
literature before the age of writing and 
printing. Tarantism passed, but the 
Tarantist dance survived, and it lives 
today in the dance known as the 
Tarantella. Now, if the Zoo’s big spider 
had come to London when Tarantism 
was raging on the Continent there 
would have been a panic here ; perhaps 
an epidemic of mad, hysterical dancing. 

BACK NUMBERS OF 
THE C.N. 

, Do You Bind It ? 

All numbers of the C.N., with the ex¬ 
ception of the first two issues, are 
now in stock, and may be had on 
application to the Back Number De¬ 
partment, Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 7, 
Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Twopence in stamps should be sent 
for each copy up to October 23, 1920, 
while copies after this date may be had 
for 2Id. each, including postage. 



THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

ENGLAND’S GREATEST 
COMPOSER 


Editor Who Made and Unmade 
Governments 


BRAVE JOHN KNOX 

Nov. 21. Henry Purcell died at Westminster . 1693 

22. John Delane died at Ascot . ; v . 1879' 

23. First Australian gold arrived in London . 1852 

24. John Knox died at Edinburgh. 1572' 

25. SirFrancisChantrey.sculptor,died Norton 1841 

26. First Australian Parliament opened . , * 1856 

27. First Eddystone lighthouse destroyed . , . 1704 


Henry Purcell 

T_Tenky Purcell, who is a! mos t uni- 
*- -*• versally regarded as the greatest 
English composer, came of a musical 
family, his father being choir-master at 
Westminster Abbey. 

Young Henry began to sing as a choir¬ 
boy when he was six, aqd at the age of 12 
was known in musical circles as a com¬ 
poser. When his voice broke he re¬ 
mained with the Abbey choir as copyist. 
Before he was out of his teens he was 
sought after as a composer of admitted 
musical genius. Then he became organist 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Purcell produced a great deal of music— 
operatic, sacred, and songs—much of it 
set to English verse, such as Shake¬ 
speare’s, for the stage. He died before 
reaching middle age. „ . 

As the development of musical know¬ 
ledge and taste progresses, it is seen 
more and more clearly that not only 
historically as the introducer of new 
musical methods, but in originality and 
full understanding of the musical art 
Purcell stands at the head of English 
musicians, and challenges comparison 
with the greatest in every country. 


John Delane 



greatest influence in their day. Com¬ 
paratively few of them knew anything 
of John Delane when he and they were 
helping to carry on the world. ■ Even 
now, when his character has had time 
to emerge, he is known chiefly to news¬ 
paper writers. But, perhaps more than 
any other man, he ruled England for 
36 years of the nineteenth century. 

He was the editor of the Times in 
days when it made and unmade Govern¬ 
ments. 

Delane did not often write, but he 
directed what should be written. He 
moved about everywhere, realising 
swiftly what people were thinking about 
in public affairs, and he partly reflected 
and partly guided public opinion, till 
what the Times was forecasting came 
to be regarded as certain to come to pass. 

The years of his reign were from 1841 
to 1877. 

John Knox 

J ohn Knox was the most typical 
Scotsman who ever lived. Grim, 
determined, independent, outspoken, 
fearless, yet tender -at heart and 
humorous in the Scottish way, he was 
all that is best in Scottish character con¬ 
densed into one man. No wonder that 
he altered the Scottish race ! 

He did not begin to play a great part 
in Scottish history till he was middle- 
aged. He lived just when Scotland was 
turning from Roman Catholicism to 
Protestantism, and from trusting France 
to trusting England, and he hastened 
these changes with fierce energy. 

The French ways of "the mother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and of .Mary her¬ 
self, so disgusted Knox that he said hard 
things of all women who have power, 
and he led the Scottish people to look to 
union with England as a relief from a 
French alliance. 

His enemies say he was rough, but he 
lived in rough times, when courage and 
faithfulness were needed above all things, 
and these he had and used with enormous 
effect, .shaping modern Scotland and 
winning the fine suggested epitaph, 
“ Here lies one who feared not the face of 
man.” 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WEATHER ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Coldest parts of 
the world now 

Wettest parts of 
the world now 

Sunniest parts of frriTTTW 
the world nowl'!'!'!*l!«! 


Stormiest parts of i——j 
the world now!_^,_! 


WHEN THE MAYOR WAS 
A BOY 

Why We Should be Thankful 

Alderman Chaplin, a much respected 
working man who was Mayor of 
Leicester in the municipal year just 
closed, has been telling of his childhood. 

He began to work at home for his 
bread when he was five, because, as his 
mother said, “ it means another loaf of 
bread for us.” When he was eight he 
was “ an ordinary working chap.” 

In those days tens of thousands of 
children quite as young were working 
regularly long days in factories, and 
some who were but little older in coal¬ 
mines “ door-tending.” That is, they 
sat, often in the dark, in a deep coal¬ 
mine to pull open and close a ventila¬ 
tion door in the mine passages whenever 
a pony drawing little waggons, or “ tubs,” 
came along. 

All honour to those who have risen 
out of such dreadful toil and poverty ! 
But children of today should know, with 
thankfulness, what they have missed. 

NO HOPE FOR WILLIAM 
Prussia a Republic 

Germany is a union of a number of 
separate States, the most powerful and 
ambitious of them being Prussia, which 
has led the rest into all their troubles. 
Prussia, with its- military ambition, 
dragged the German people down. 

The two red danger-spots of United 
Germany are still Prussia and Bavaria, 
both containing many people who accept 
with reluctance the results of the war 
they made. 

At last, however, the parliament of 
haughty Prussia has declared by a 
formal vote that Prussia for the future 
is a Republic within' Germany. 

It is a very hopeful sign that Germany 
is reading aright the wise lesson taught 
by the war. William Hohenzollern was 
then King as well as Kaiser of all Ger¬ 
many, and now Prussia has warned off, 
once for all, the Troubler of the World. 


ON THE PRECIPICE 
Gallant Rescue in Wales 

Fine deeds are always being done in 
country places, often without the public 
knowing of them. 

There were many spectators, how¬ 
ever, near Barmouth, when David 
Griffiths.was let down from the top of a 
precipice for 300 ft., dangling at the end 
of a rope, till he reached a ledge on 
which lay a stranded sheep. 

It had been there, fearful and starving, 
for five days. 

Griffiths grasped the sheep and held 
it fast while both were drawn safely to 
the top—an ascent far more difficult 
than the descent. . 

UMBRELLAS IN THE TRAIN 
Days of Long Ago 

Mrs. Kerr, a lady who has died at 
Chertsey at the age of 92, made clothes 
for Florence Nightingale’s hospital at 
Scutari in the CrimeanWar, and saw the 
Lady -with the Lamp at work there. 

As a girl Mrs. Kerr travelled by rail 
from Bristol to York when the first trains 
were made up of roofless carriages, and 
the passengers took umbrellas with 
them as a protection from the rain while 
they were in the train. 

A GREAT MAN STARVES 
Tragedy of the War 

A noted man of science, Professor 
Max Margules, has died in Austria at 
the age of 65 of starvation. He was too 
proud to beg, and his pension was worth 
only £5 a year in English money. 

So the tragedies of the war will go 
on, from year to year, from age to age. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Kauai ... . . Kow-ah-ee 

Rheims.. Reemz 

Tarantula . , . Tah-ran-tue-lah 

Waialeale . . Wi-ah-lay-ah-lay 


BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
Who Won It? 

There has been much discussion as to 
which side may claim the victory in the 
famous Battle of Jutland, and it is 
regrettable that the full papers have 
been so long held back. It is suggested, 
on the one hand, that the British might 
have gone forward and destroyed the 
German Fleet; against which it is 
asserted, on the other hand, that the 
risk of torpedoes was too great. 

Most readers of the C.N. will be willing 
to accept the opinion of Sir Henry New- 
bolt, whose poems are Joved in schools, 
and Sir Henry has just published 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 15s.) a handy 
" Naval History of the War," in which 
he examines all the known facts. 

The result of his examination is that 
victory lay with the British Fleet, and in 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s opinion the Battle 
of Jutland broke the power of the 
German High Seas Fleet, and kept it off 
the seas for ever. 

THE PARAVANE 
Inventor’s Great Fortune 

At last a Royal Commission has 
settled the various claims for the inven¬ 
tion of the Paravane, the ingenious 
device attached to ships for releasing 
mines in their paths. 

The chief inventor of. the paravane 
was Commander Burney, who has 
received £350,000 for his patent rights. 
Admiral Villiers has £2000, Captain 
Usborne £10,800, Mr. W. G. Moore 
/G500, Dr. Haigh £1250, Commander 
Buckell and Lieutenant Phillott £250 
between them, and Mr. C. W. Kay £100. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest : 

A Hereford bull. £5775 

A Hereford bull calf . . . . £3150 
A small Chippendale table . . £290 

A Jacobite goblet.£ 2 S 0 

Volume of American pamphlets . £220 


LADY OF WHITE HOUSE 
The New President’s Wife 

The President of the United States is 
almost always a homely man, making 
friends with a host of homely people. 

Every American claims the right of 
shaking him by the hand. He lives in 
the nation’s house, the White House at 
Washington, and his wife plays no small 
part in his success. 

Mrs. Harding, the incoming Presi¬ 
dent’s wife, seems to have everybody’s 
good word. Her family was rich and 
Sir. Harding was poor when they 
married, and her people looked down on 
him; but she determined that they 
should be proud of him. 

She has long since had her wish, and 
now it is fulfilled to the uttermost. She 
is described as lively and kind, with a 
smile that charms. She dresses smartly, 
is a good cook, and shares her husband’s 
love of music and animals. 

It all sounds like a description of a 
woman America will be pleased with. 

LONELY WATCH IN A 
FOREST 

The Dog and Its Master 

A new story of a dog’s fidelity—a 
story constantly repeated—comes from 
the ancient but decayed Leicestershire 
forest of Charnwood, and it is one of 
the best stories of its kind. 

A gamekeeper met his death while 
crossing a lonely gate topped with 
barbed wire. He had slipped, fallen, 
stunned himself, and then hung head 
downward from the wire-jagged gate 
until he died. 

Searched for in vain, the searchers at 
last met his setter, Ruby, who guided 
them back to the place where she had 
watched by her master, dying and dead, 
for 33 hours. 

Ruby, as she deserved, had a place 
of honour at the poor man’s funeral. 
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How to Get Peace 

HTo everything we can think of 
A there are conditions. 

We speak about the conditions 
of health, and know that to be 
healthy we. must observe those 
conditions. No . sailor could 
manage his ship if he did not 
understand the conditions of 
navigation. We should never get 
a breakfast we could eat if cooks 
did not obey the conditions of 
cooking. Imagine a cricket 
match played with a football ! 

Just now the whole world is 
calling out earnestly and eagerly 
for Peace. We all want Peace. 
We see that Peace is one of the 
most important conditions of 
prosperity. It is also one of the 
most important conditions of pro¬ 
gress. We cannot march forward 
if we are hiding in a shell-hole. 

But what are the conditions of 
Peace ? If we want Peace so 
badly we must hasten to acquaint 
ourselves with these conditions, 
knowing that true peace is im¬ 
possible without them. 

Perhaps the best way for us to 
acquaint ourselves with those 
conditions is to take a good look 
at their opposite, the conditions of 
War. Wars come from distrust, 
jealousy, and fear; these are its 
conditions. There cannot be a war 
between two nations unless they 
distrust'each other’s policy, are 
jealous of each other’s prosperity, 
and fear each other’s power. 
Where these conditions exist, two 
nations are bound, sooner or 
later, to have a war. 

Therefore, to secure Peace we 
must do away with distrust, 
jealousy, and fear, and the only 
way in which we can do this is 
to cultivate goodwill. Goodwill 
is the condition of Peace. 

We shall never have real Peace, 
either between nations or in our 
own nation, until we have good¬ 
will. We must ardently desire 
the happiness of others. That is 
the whole secret of Peace. 

It sounds very simple, but in 
truth it is difficult. It is difficult 
because it is nothing more or 
less than a total conversion of 
human nature. It is the begin¬ 
ning of the higher life. It is the 
point at which a man stands and 
says, “ I will not follow my 
animal instincts ; I will follow the 
light God has put in my heart.” 

Every time we deny ourselves 
something selfish, every time we 
do a kindly thing, every time we 
refrain from saying a cruel word, 
every time we sacrifice our own 
well-being for another’s, we are 
helping on the conditions of true 
Peace. When we do so we are 
declaring our spiritual nature and 
realising our kinship with God. 

It is hopeless to look for Peace 
until the human race—and the 
race is merely all of us together— 
sets out on its march from the 
point where selfishness ends and 
-selflessness begins.- 



The Editor’s Table 

© ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

aboue the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Cotton Reel 

g trance that the men who can 
make four million pounds a year 
profit on cotton cannot make cotton 
a trifle cheaper for the poor. How 
limited are the powers of— selfishness. 
© 

Prussia’s Way 

'J'he Prussian Government has paid 
to. the Kaiser nearly two million 
pounds since he ran away to Holland. 
We think it might have sent the 
money to those hundreds of thousands 
of little children starved and broken 
hy this man’s war. 

_ © 



Does America trust Europe ? 

.This cartoon from a New York paper, 
suggesting the danger of 'America com¬ 
ing into the League of Nations,- shows 
why' America holds bade. She believes 
the League of Nations is. not on a true 
foundation, and that Europe has not yet 
made, up her mind to forsake ..the old 
wavs that lead to war. See page 7. 

’ i ; - & 

The Price of Friendship 
T t is said of a lady in high society, 
., .who has received. a fortune for 
an unpleasant ' book about r many 
people, that, she sold her friends for 
ten thousand pounds.' ' We would hot 
sell ours for alj the gold on earth. 

• # - ' ' 
Just a Reminder 

Wfe. all forget sometimes, and a good 
friend of ours forgot-to pay a 
bill. After a while a' reminder came 
with this at the'foot of the'bill: ' 

Slowly, with great feeling. ■ g . . . 

-—~— 

v It a bod - y trust a bod - y 
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And fail to get prompt pay. 







Please re - mit to • - day ? 

Public opinion would be in a very 
healthy state if we could all remind 
each ether of our obligations in such a 
pleasant way as that. A little music 
is a wondrous thing, 

© ■! 

Let none say, “ There is nothing I 
can do.” Nothing, in a world so full 
of sin, ignorance,- and sorrow ! - 


The Distinguished People 

Js it not curious how people whom 
Nature has not endowed with 
an overplus of brains or beauty will 
seek a little distinction for themselves ? 
Powdered noses, painted lips, and 
pompous monocles keep company 
with vanity and foolish ignorance, and 
now comes the lorgnette. 

Like most things it . is useful in its 
way to those whose sight is weak, 
but we are told that more and more 
young women are carrying lorgnettes 
because it is “ the thing to do.” 
“ With the aid of my lorgnette,” says 
one of them, “ I can carry things with 
a high hand and give a withering 
glance at So and So.” 

And so the world goes round c’ven 
outside Bedlam. If Nature has not 
made you dignified you fill up the 
pores of your nose with powder, .or 
try a touch of paint, or buy a lorgnette 
or a monocle, and all is well.' Per¬ 
sonally, we beg to differ. - 

Tip-Cat ' 

P rohibitionists have no objection to 
prices taking a drop. 

□ 

'J'he thought of prices falling so low 
is enough to wring tears from pro¬ 
fiteers. 

□ 

Sure to be mist: November fogs 

□ ■ ■ 

\Ye are delighted to be informed that 
there is no truth in the rumour that 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
is to write his memor¬ 
ies of the Great War. 

□ - 

The jumpers were 
very popular at 
the ladies’ sports the 
other day. 

.13 ... . 

Ferdinand, the petty 
Tsar of Bulgaria, 
is “ wanted ” ■ for his 
war crimes. ' We can¬ 
not imagine anybody 
wanting him. 

.... a - - • 

Qxford -.Street is- 
up: we understand 
that its trade is down. 

□ 

]\Jr. James Tufnail, 
in standing for 
Newbury Town Council, said he was 
chosen by nobody and promised nothing. 
A very tough nail to bend. 

D 

(Joun'T Bentinck of Am er on gen charged 
/too a day for putting up with the 
Kaiser in his house. It seems to us very 
reasonable. 

□ 

gUPPOSE the women voters change 
their minds now that the American 
President is elected ? 

0 

'J'here. have been many serious 
London fires of late—and after 
the Coal Controller has cautioned us so 1 

The Paper Paradise 

'J'he Bolsheviks have built an. air¬ 
ship to carry a thousand people 
at sixty miles an hour. It is built 
on paper,-like most of their good things. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

Who hears the 
noise when the 
workmen strike 
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Wounded 

By Harold Begfcie 

Dehold them moving through 
the world 

In sorrow and in pain, 

The wounded we ourselves have 
hurt 

Full sore, and almost slain, 
The friend we failed, the foe we 
left 

With anger in his brain. 

O bitter words, O cruel looks, 
What precious blood you’ve 
shed ! 

The kindly act we left undone, 
The .gentle word unsaid, 

How many have they left, to 
starve 

Who cried to us for bread ! 

Jhe streets are full of wounded 
men. 

Dear Lord, how sad they go ! 
And wounded women shrinking 

by 

Smitten by cruel woe, 

While we pass on, wrapt up in self, 
Striking another blow. 

Dehold the host of wounded pass 
While evil’s laughter rings,; 
The face of hate, the heart of 
stone, ; . 

The soul with broken wings; 
Life after life goes by, to whom 
God’s succour no one brings. 

Q for a world where joy can 
dance 

And love lift up her strain, 
Without dismay that they may 
hurt 

One single soul in pain : 

The wounded look us in the face 
And look and pass in vain. 

- a 

Sisters for Marbles 

By Our Town Qirl in tho Country 

J ust under the window where I 
have' been trying to write in 
rustic “ peace,” Jackie, son and heir 
to Morbet’s Farm, has been playing 
with Harry, seventh son of a “ hind,” 
as they call labourers here. > 

The din was so incessant and so 
shrill that I had to resign myself to 
. listening and watching until the school 
bell should deliver me. ' 

Both boys are just out of frocks. 
Jackie’s plump little tummy is tightly 
encased in a pale blue jersey, and he 
wears knickers of sapphire velveteen. 
Harry wears a ragged jacket, patched 
corduroy breeches, and clumping boots 
with wooden soles and brass toccaps. 

“ Gie’s yoor marble, Juckie.” 

“Na.” 

“ Yoo mucky li’l tyke! Yoo’ve 
got fqor a’ready.” 

“ What’ll yoo gie me for u 11 ? 
Harry considered. I became in¬ 
terested. When a man has nine 
children, pennies, sweets, and toys 
must be as scarce as Christmas butter¬ 
flies. What could Harry offer ? 

“ Juckie,” he said coaxingly, “ how 
ud yoo like a nice li’l baby sister ? ” 

® . 

Father of This World of Wonders 

Then, Father of this world of wonders, 
Judge of the living and the dead, 
Lord of thelightnings and the thunders, 
Give us our daily bread ! - 
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HIGHLAND MARY 

DISTURBED IN HER LONG 
SLEEP 

The Rare Maid Loved by 
Robert Burns 

POEM WHICH GIVES HER 
IMMORTALITY 

Almost everybody who has heard of 
Robert Burns must have heard of 
Highland Mary,- and young and old 
alike must feel a thrill at the news that 
her body is to be removed from the 
grave at Greenock in which it has Iain 
since 1786. 

Greenock was a Clyde-side village in 
Mary’s day, and when she died hers was 
the first body interred in what is now 
called the Old West Kirk Churchyard. 
An extension of shipbuilding works 
makes necessary an encroachment on 
Mary’s rest, and she is to be transferred 
to another sacred acre, where the great 
memorial to James Watt stands, 

Unknown Poet 

0 Mary, dear departed shade, 

Where is thy place of peaceful rest ? 

■ So sang Robert Burns,Tier lover. For 
Mary Campbell, the sweet Highland 
lassie, was one of the realities of poetry. 
Poets of an earlier day worked them¬ 
selves into fictitious frenzies over imag¬ 
inary milkmaids of impossible qualities, 
and dismal, foolish songs they made 
about them. But Highland Mary was 
a real milkmaid whom the poet dearly 
loved, and she came into his life at a 
time when contending tides tossed him 
to and fro with threat of destruction. 

They were betrothed, and beautiful 
was their love story. They met in a 
lonely idyllic spot on the banks of the 
River Ayr. There, in the old Scots 
fashion, they dipped their hands in the 
water, and, holding a Bible between 
them, exchanged their solemn vows. 
Then she went to her home to prepare 
for the wedding. Her family opposed it. 
Misfortune fell upon the poet. He had 
not yet printed a single poem, and was 
quite unknown. 

Burns for Jamaica 

He published a little volume of his 
poems in order to raise money to pay 
his passage to Jamaica, there to live 
and die among negroes on a plantation. 
He gained /20, and his passage was 
booked, and he was about to sail. 

Mary heard of his intended ^departure 
and hurried to Greenock, nominally in 
order that she might accompany her 
father and brother there, but in reality 
to meet her poet lover for a last 
good-bye. Her brother was seized at 
Greenock with a malignant fever. Mar)' 
saved his life by her care and nursing, 
but it cost her her own. Before Burns 
could hear from her she was dead and 
buried in that grave from which she is 
now about to be moved. 

MHkmaicl Statues 

In the meantime fame had come to 
Burns from his poems, and instead of 
leaving Scotland he stayed to become 
its greatest poet. But his Mary was 
dead and his heart was wrung, and in 
his bitter anguish he sang that song 
" To Mary in Heaven,” which is among 
the loveliest of his lyrics. She inspired 
him to a deathless poem ; he bestowed 
immortality upon her name. There are 
statues of Highland Mary in Scotland, 
surely the only example of such honour 
to a milkmaid ; but it needs not those 
to keep her memory warm in human 
hearts as long as' poetry lives. 


C coutmaster Sims has been to see the 
King. All over South Africa they 
know him, and C.N. readers should 
know him, toe, for when he left South 
Africa without his legs, sent over to 
the Jamboree by the Scouts there, there 
were two places and people Sims wanted 
to see. One was Olympia and the Chief 
Scout;- the other the C.N. office and the 
Editor. 

He brought his merry face to both 
these places, and among all the Jamboree 
boys in London nobody was brighter 
than he. 

He lost both his legs some years ago 
when running over a level crossing to be 
in time for a choir practice; but it is 
wonderful what you can do without 
legs, he says, and with the wooden legs 
they have given him in London—a 
present from England to a good Scout— 
he will give a friendly kick to the com¬ 


A recent article on Human Electricity has 
brought from a correspondent this extraordinary 
experience, which we do not understand. 

A winter or two ago I was associated 
with the charming home life of two 
little girls in Northern Quebec. 

One evening, when I went to the 
night nursery to say Good-night to the 
younger one, a dainty little lady of five, 
I felt as I kissed her a sharp stab like 
a pin-prick in my upper' lip, and she 
cried joyously, "Oh! Spark! Spark!” 

Seeking an explanation, I was told 
that it’ was due to the electricity 
around. Next morning, when I took 
off the 'receiver of the telephone to 
answer a call, I felt a severe shock. 
Thus I learned that for me to touch metal 
in that extreme climate was to suffer an 
I electric shock of more or less severity. 


rade who has never left him since they 
boarded the ship at the Cape. 

Now he has been to see the King, and 
we are sure the King has never seen a 
merrier sight than he, for Scoutmaster 
Sims has a mind that is greater than his 
body. He has a heart that leaps with joy 
at the thought of what a good thing Life 
is, and he will last out on the two wooden 
legs he takes home with him scores and 
scores of'miserable pessimists creeping 
through the world on legs that Nature 
gave them. 

Now lie goes back home again, with 
friends who will miss him on this side, 
friends who are longing for him on the 
other side, and memories of the last 
three months that will lift him up and 
make him glad for years to come. We 
shall think of him often, our merry- 
hearted friend, and we wish him Bon 
Voyage. Picture on page 12 


Not liking the unexpectedness of these 
experiences, I formed the habit of 
setting ray teeth and running my fingers 
over the metal coils of the heat' radiator, 
as if playing scales on the piano, before 
leaving my bedroom. By doing this I 
found I exhausted my temporary stock 
of electricity and became immune from 
shocks for three or four hours. ' 

The children would come quietly into 
a room in the afternoon, and, seeing 
that I was reading and they were un¬ 
noticed, they would slide along the 
thick pile carpet up to me and touch my 
neck, cheek, or hand with a finger-tip, 
rejoicing at the resultant " ping ” of 
contact and my start of surprise. 

I send this as a striking example of 
electricity passing from one human 
being to another. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 

MR. WILSON’S SUCCESSOR 

America’s Great Decision and 
What it Means 

THINGS WILL COME RIGHT 

By Our Political Correspondent 

All the Civilised world is glad the elec¬ 
tion of the American President is over. 

The sense of relief does not come 
because of any keen interest in the 
party politics which excite the American 
people, for all nations agree in leaving 
that country to settle its own business, 
without offering it any outside opinions. 

What does interest thoughtful men 
and women everywhere is what part the 
United States will take in the manage¬ 
ment of the difficult affairs that must be 
settled between nations very soon. 

For quite a year no one has been able 
to understand what America has been 
thinking about great questions that 
affect all civilised nations. But the 
elections have now made it quite clear 
that the American people do not support 
President Wilson in what he did when 
he came to Europe to represent them. 

What the Vote Means 

They have rejected Governor Cox, of 
Mr. Wilson’s Democratic Party, and 
chosen Senator Warren Harding, the 
Republican proprietor of the “ Marion 
Star,” Ohio, by an overwhelming vote. 

A widespread opinion among on¬ 
lookers is that it was not so much what 
President Wilson had done that turned 
his countrymen against him as the 
way in which he did it. 

President Wilson was a student, a 
thinker on his own account, who believed 
in having his own way and did not seek 
for advice or cooperation. That is not 
the American conception of popular 
government. They call .it. autocracy, 
and do not like it. 

Mr. Wilson’s Methods 

And so, when the election came, they 
did not vote for Senator Harding as a 
President who had great claims, but as 
one who would not attempt to be an 
individual leader, and who would not 
keep others in the background when 
national business had to be done. In 
fact, they voted their resentment against 
the way in which President Wilson had 
been doing their business by himself. 

Other countries see Mr. Wilson’s 
actions in quite another light. They are 
not troubled whether he did or did not 
call in party advisers. They look at the 
proposals he thought out and made, and 
they see that he played a great part in a 
great crisis affecting the whole world, 
and they honour him, and wish his 
countrymen could forgive his manner 
of doing things for the sake of.the merit 
of his proposals. 

Sooner or later the American Repub¬ 
lic, in its own way, will come round to 
what Mr. Wilson has proposed; but it 
will do it in its way, and not in his. 

What America Will Do 

It sees Europe as a welter of nations 
on the brink of several wars, and it 
wishes to stand aside and not interfere. 
It forgets that when Mr. Wilson made 
his peace proposals America was in the 
war, and bound to take its share of 
responsibility. 

Nor can it long keep in isolation 
and disown the world. Its interests are 
bound up with those of the rest of man¬ 
kind. Its heart is right. But it is so 
sensitive to proper ways of doing 
things according to its cast-iron Consti¬ 
tution that it must be left to find out 
its own way. 

So it elects a very respectable and 
worthy .President, who will not take his 
own way and lead too fast, but will let 
America find its way to accord with 
other peace-seeking nations after free 
and full discussion. Portrait on page one 


’ LITTLE WILLIE DOES SOMETHING USEFUL 



Little Willie, who helped to make the Great War, Is doing something useful at last, taking 
lessons from the village blacksmith on the Dutch island where he lives 


A LITTLE ELECTRIC MYSTERY 
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MECHANICAL GENIUS 
OF MARYLEBONE 

RIGHT SORT OF MACHINE 

Using Up the Precious Waste 
of the People 

WORLD’S TWO CLASSES 

One of the London boroughs, Maryle- 
bone, has just installed a new plant for 
dealing scientifically with the refuse that 
is collected from the dustbins of the 
houses in its area. 

It is stated that at least 80 per cent, 
of the rubbish sifted by this process will 
be saleable, and that even the residue 
can be used, thereby saving the rate¬ 
payers a large sum each year. 

In this borough alone sixteen large 
motor vans are engaged in collecting the 
refuse, and last year over 35,000 tons 
were gathered, as against 27,000 tons 
in the previous year and 26,000 in the 
year before. The quantity, is, there¬ 
fore, on the increase. 

As they collect it the vans take it to 
a great pit, which is capable of holding 
180 tons, and shoot it in. There an 
electric grab 'dives into the pit,- seizes 
the refuse, and drops it on screens, which 
shake it and automatically sort it info 
four groups. 

Nothing Lost or Wasted 

The fine ash and smaller material fall 
through a sieve upon a- magnetic separ¬ 
ator, and this extracts all the particles 
of iron, such as old tins, nails, pins, and 
so on. The waste paper, rags, bottles, 
and jars are thrown on to a moving belt, 
and picked off by a staff of sorters. 
Eventually, what is left is shot into a 
stokehole and used as fuel to drive the 
plant, so that every fragment of the 
household refuse collected in Marylebone 
serves some useful purpose. 

William Cobden once said, “The 
world has always been divided into two 
classes, those who have saved and those 
who Have spent, the thrifty and the ex¬ 
travagant. The building of all the 
houses, the mills, the bridges, and the 
ships, and the accomplishment of all 
other great works which have rendered 
man civilised and happy, has been done 
by the savers, the thrifty.” 

Heat and Light from Sewage 

Cities and towns are like individuals, 
and just as there are boroughs, like 
Marylebone, that make use of, every 
particle of waste, so there are other 
towns—which shall be nameless—which, 
after collecting similar refuse at great 
cost to the ratepayers, bum it all up 
without sorting, merely to get rid of it, 
and obtain not a penny-piece in return. 

In America much is done to obtain 
heat and light from sewage. At Wor¬ 
cester, in Massachusetts, for instance, 
the sewage is precipitated with lime and 
made into briquettes. Then the bri¬ 
quettes are heated, and the products of 
distillation are passed through a red-hot 
coil. In this way 6850 feet of gas are 
obtained from one ton of sludge, and in 
addition there are 27 per cent, of am¬ 
monia and 13 per cent, of tar. 

Fifty Million Pins Lost 

Even in Britain: there is much less 
waste than there was before the war, 
when it is estimated that the waste of 
matches alone was equal to ^500,000 a 
year, and the annual loss of pins about 
fifty millions. 

' The dustbins of our cities and towns 
contain much that is of great value, 
including candle-ends, pieces of soap 
and string, old tins, jars, bottles, half- 
burned cinders," and paper and rags. 
Preston in one year collected 55 r tons 
of waste paper, and sold it for £2566; 
and it is-believed that in the United 
Kingdom 200,000 tons of waste paper 
could be collected every year, and sold 
for anything up to ^450,000. 


GERMS THAT LIVE IN 
POISON 

Curious Power of Our Enemies 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

Antiseptics kill germs, but a scientist 
has shown that after a time germs become 
accustomed to an antiseptic and can 
flourish in it. 

There is nothing very strange about 
that. We ourselves after a time become 
much more resistant to some poisons.. A 
habitual drinker may consume, without 
killing himself, a quantity of alcohol 
that would poison a teetotaler ; an opium 
eater can take doses of opium that would 
have killed him when he first began 
taking the drug ; and the arsenic eaters 
of Styria can take surprising quantities 
of arsenic without harm. 

Germs are like all other living organ¬ 
isms—they can acquire a tolerance of 
poisons. But though the antiseptic does 
not kill the germ, it probably weakens it, 
and a germ that has been soaked in anti¬ 
septic is probably as unhealthy as a man 
who- has saturated his tissues with alco¬ 
hol. It is safer for us all to leave poisons 
severely alone. 

TIRED SCHOLARS 
Should School-Children Work ? 

Should school-children be allowed to 
work out of school hours ? 

That is a question . that is being 
studied in London before new by-laws 
are made, and here are some of the 
arguments on both sides. 

For. That parents need the money 
the children earn. 

AgAinst. That many young people 
over school-age who need the money 
are out of work and unemployed because 
school-children do the work" 

For. That business sharpens boys, and 
does them no harm with their lessons. 

Against. That boys who work before 
or after school are tired and sleepy in 
school, and have a decidedly lower state 
of health than those who have more 
sleep and rest and less work. Working 
boys are generally backward, though 
there are exceptions. 

The C.N. is against it all. 

ROAD SIGNALS 
New Code for Drivers 

The following new code of signals has 
been decided upon for street drivers. 

Stop. Extend the right arm, with 
forearm and hand held upright. 

Slow Down. Extend the right arm, 
moving the hand up and down with the 
palm downwards. 

Turning to Right. Extend the right arm. 

Turning to Left. Extend the right 
arm and wave towards the left across 
the body. 

Come On. Extend the right arm with 
the right hand waving forward to 
signal an overtaking vehicle to come on. 

Horse Drivers. To use whip to indi¬ 
cate the above signals. 

We suggest that the confusion of the 
Come On and Turning to Left signals 
will need revision. It will be exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to interpret, and may 
lead to accidents. 

KING OIL THREATENS 
KING COAL 
Colossal Steel Tanks 

Oil as fuel for ships is rapidly beating 
coal. The great passenger liners are either 
being built or altered to use it, and in the 
navy oil has already won the day. 

On the Cornish side of the river Tamar, 
opposite Devonport, near where big 
battleships are moored in peace time, 
the Government is beginning to spend 
more than half a million pounds in build¬ 
ing, in the next three years, 18 steel tanks 
for containing a reserve of oil for the navy. 

Ten more tanks are planned for later, 
and there is room on the 80 acres _of 
land that have been occupied for further 
additions. King Coal is evidently no 
longer master on the sea ; and his reign 
on the railway’s is also threatened by the 
petrol-driven car on the high roads. 


BOOM IN TAPESTRIES 

STORY OF A DUKE’S 
TREASURES 

Rheims Dyer Who went to 
Paris to Make His Fortune 

DISCOVERY IN A GLOUCESTER¬ 
SHIRE BEDROOM 

There is a boom in beautiful tapestries 
just now, and some famous woven 
pictures u’hich are to be sold shortly 
are expected to realise an immense 
fortune. Someone has said they are 
worth a pound a stitch. 

In one case eight pieces of 16th 
century tapestry have been discovered 
packed away in a butler’s bedroom in a 
Gloucestershire mansion, and when they 
are put up to auction, as they will be, 
it is believed that they will fetch 
between ^50,000 and thoo.ooo. 

But they are put in the shade by 
eight other pieces of tapestry which the 
Duke of Rutland is selling from his 
Leicestershire home, Belvoir Castle. 

These represent scenes from Don 
Quixote, and have been in the duke’s 
family since 1799, when the fifth duke, 
being in Paris with his bride for their 
honeymoon, saw the tapestries offered 
for sale, and, noticing that each panel 
was surmounted by a peacock, the 
central figure of the Rutland crest, 
bought them. 

Room Built for the Tapestries 

He brought the tapestries to England., 
but when they arrived at Belvoir it was 
found that the castle did not contain a 
room large enough to hang them, so the 
duke built a special apartment. 

The Hon Quixote tapestries were 
originally made by the famous Gobelin 
establishment in Paris to the order of 
Louis XV., who presented them to a 
French duke ; and at the time of the 
Revolution they came into the market 
and were bought by the English duke. 
They are expected to realise at least 
^200,000. 

Austria has a priceless collection of 
Gobelin tapestry, which is to be pawned 
with Holland, who will, in return, supply 
coal to Austria. 

Gobelin tapestry is among the most 
beautiful in the world, and has all been 
made at the historic national factory in 
Paris, which has existed for centuries. 

Greek Hero in a Wig 

Towards the close of the 15th century 
Jean Gobelin, a Rheims dyer, went to 
Paris, and was so skilful in producing 
bright and fast colours that he prospered 
exceedingly. . He and his family bought 
land, built a large factory, and made a 
huge fortune. The factory was on the 
banks of a little river that is now’only 
a stagnant stream, and the ignorant 
people of the day attributed their 
success to the magic virtues of the water. 
It was, of course, due to skill and industry. 

Gobelin tapestries have gone all over 
the world and many are to be seen in 
England, but none of them is so curious 
as one which hangs in the Elysee, the 
French President’s palace in .Paris. It 
represents the Judgment of Paris, and 
the three goddesses are draped like 
ladies of the Court of Louis XIV., while 
Paris wears a long curly wig like that 
of the French king. 

Tapestry and Herrings 

The great factory has employed some 
of the most famous artists to prepare its 
designs,-and the work produced under 
the direction of Andrau, whose signature 
appears on the Belvoir set, is the finest 
Gobelin in existence. The factory has 
never been’closed since 1630 except for 
a year or two during the Revolution. 

Attempts were made to introduce 
tapestry weaving into England, and in 
1663 “ two well-intentioned statutes ” 
were passed, one “ to encourage linen 
and tapestry manufacture,” and the 
other, classed with it, “ for regulating the 
packing of herrings.” Perhaps it is not 
surprising that while the second proved 
a success, the first was a failure. 


WHERE DOES MOST 
RAIN FALL? 

SUN’S AMAZING WORK 

Pacific Island which has Beaten 
the Record of Cherra Poonjee 

75 FEET OF RAIN IN A YEAR 

Our reference to Cherra Poonjee, in 
Assam, as the rainiest place on earth 
has brought a letter from a correspond¬ 
ent who points out that Cherra Poon- 
jee’s record has been beaten by that of 
a place in the Hawaiian Islands— 
Waialeale, in the island of Kauai, where 
records have only been kept recently. 

At this spot during the five years 
1912 to 1916 the average rainfall was 
518 inches, which beats Cherra Poonjee’s 
record by 55 inches. 

Of course these- annual rainfall aver¬ 
ages vary according to the particular 
years that are taken. Thus, while the 
average at Cherra Poonjee for eight 
years was 463 inches, an average taken 
over fifteen years was 493 inches, and. 
over forty years 426 inches. In 1861 
the rainfall at Cherra Poonjee reached 
the almost incredible quantity of 905 
inches—over 75 feet—and in 1851 no 
less than 605 inches fell in 214 days, or 
rather more than half a year. 

Lifting the Rivers 

The greatest single fall of rain on 
record is that which took place at 
Mahabaleshwar, in India, where on Sep¬ 
tember 2,1833, thirteen inches fell during 
a few hours, whch is at the rate of over a 
mile a year. As a matter of fact, the 
annual average there is only 254 inches. 

It is impossible to realise the amount 
of water these heavy rainfalls bring to 
the earth. In England the average 
annual rainfall is equal to 3000 tons to 
the acre, but in India, of course, the 
fierce downfalls bring twice, and prob¬ 
ably thrice, that quantity. 

The average annual rainfall in the 
United Kingdom is just under thirty 
inches; for London it is 25 inches. The 
heaviest downfall recorded in the United 
Kingdom was seven inches at Ardrishaig, 
in Argyllshire, on December 7, 1863. 

What an amazing thing is the produc¬ 
tion of all this rain by the sun ! Careful 
calculations have been made in the 
Mississippi Valley, which covers 982,000 
square miles, and it is estimated that 
the rain which falls on that small por¬ 
tion of the earth’s surface in a year 
needs as much heat to'carry it up in the 
form of vapour and cloud as would be ‘ 
given by the burning of nearly 180,000 
million tons of coal, while if all the year's 
rain in the Mississippi Valley were 
collected it would fill a space equal to 
620 cubic miles- and weigh thousands of 
millions of tons. 


WHEN RAIN GOES UP 
News for Peter Puck 

' A Reader at Port Elizabeth, in Cape Colony, 
sends a note that should interest Peter Puck. 
She says: ' 

My boy, who is five years old, is much 
interested in Peter Puck, and his first 
question when the C.N. arrives is, “ What 
does Peter Puck want to know ? ” 

Today Peter’s question is, “ If the 
rain will ever go up ? ” 

I can tell him where the rain does 
seem to go up—though not in the sense 
he means, perhaps. 

At Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi, the 
spray is very great, and one catches it 
dashing up, and at the same time the 
spray that has already risen is condensed 
and falls in a heavy shower. It looks 
exactly as if it were raining up as well 
as down, and one gets drenched to the 
skin even if a waterproof is worn. 

The dense clouds of spray can be seen 
in the flood season 70 miles away. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Birds Arriving for the 
Winter 

LAST OF THE BATS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

November 21. The pipistrelle, our 
commonest bat, is still to be seen flying 
on fine nights, but before very long it 
will follow the example which many of 
its relations have already set, and go to 
sleep for the winter. By the beginning 
of March it will be on the wing again. 

November 22. The redwing, which is 
not unlike the song thrush at first sight, 
is arriving for the winter, and is gener¬ 
ally seen in flocks. It is smaller than 
the fieldfare, and reaches this country 
about the same time, though in some 
winters it is rather earlier. 

November 23. The lovely grey wag¬ 
tail, which has been familiar in Scotland 
and the north of England, now flies south, 
a,nd is to be seen in the southern counties 
running along the banks of streams and 
on the margins of ponds. It is some¬ 
times mistaken for the yellow wagtail, 
but is not so brightly coloured. 

November 24. The song thrush has 
now resumed its music, and on any fine 
day we shall be delighted with the rich 
song which, though the notes are often 
repeated, is nevertheless attractive, 
especially at this time of year. 

November 25. The short-eared owl is 
a great friend of the farmer, for it has a 
habit of collecting in considerable numbers 
wherever there is a plague of voles or 
mice. As it . hunts by day it is often 
seen by those who never notice any of 
the other owls, owing to their flying only 
at night. The short-eared ow! lives 
chiefly on the ground, and is found on 
moors and in large, open fields. 

November 26 . With the elder, elm, 
and larch having lost all their leaves, 
the only trees not stripped are those that 
keep their leaves on all the winter. 

November 27. The tree creeper, or 
brown woodpecker, as it is sometimes 
called, is busy in the garden and orchard 
jusf now, searching among, the bark of 
the trees for larvae and insects. It 
always seems to be looking for food. 


C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Rain of November 



This map shows the average rainfall in inches for 
different areas during the month of November 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Fill up gaps among lettuces planted 
out of doors, and protect them from the 
attacks of slugs and birds. Wood ashes 
and soot should be dusted on them 
occasionally. 

Horse-radish may be planted. Lift 
and protect any half-hardy herbaceous 
plants or shrubs before severe weather 
sets in. Dig shrubbery borders, and 
make the whole tidy before frost comes. 

Bulbs in frames, such as freesias, 
tulips, and crocuses, should have all the 
air possible to ensure sturdy growth. 


The Children s Newspaper 


CAN A DOG LAUGH? 

Readers Who Say Yes 

SOME STORIES FROM C.N. HOMES 

Our Natural Historian has drawn a 
number of protests by his opinion that 
a dog cannot laugh. Whether he is 
right or not depends on how the word 
“ laugh ” is defined. 

If the word involves a sound at all 
like the human laugh then the dog is 
excluded, for his range of sounds only 
includes various tones of barking, howl¬ 
ing, whining, and a kind of communing 
murmur with people he loves, which 
seems to say " Oh ! how I wish I could 
talk to you.” 

TIis nearest approach to a laugh in 
sound is a distinctly joyous bark. But 
that a dog can smile, and show in his 
face emotions similar to those we feel 
when we laugh, no lover of dogs will 
deny for a moment.' The feeling is there, 
the smile is there, the outburst of merry 
joy is there, in the tone of the bark. 
Whether this can be called laughing we 
leave as a problem of language between 
Mr. Bryant and his critics. 

Dog Wriggles With Delight 

A Redditch correspondent puts her case in 
this way. 

When I was a girl at home we had a 
terrier who, when we came home from 
service on Sundays—he having been 
shut up alone—would leap on the table 
and show every tooth in his head, while 
his whole body wriggled with delight. 
If it were not laughing it was remarkably 
like it. 

An Uxbridge reader gives a similar picture. 

We had an Irish terrier which, when I 
came in after being away all day, 
would draw up his lip at the side, show 
his teeth, and wrinkle his nose, while a 
different expression would come over his 
face, and all the time he wagged his 
tail furiously. ■ ' 

Other dogs may not laugh, but I am 
certain ours did. 

Rover Shows His Teeth 

A Yorkshire lady, writing from near Brad¬ 
ford, is equally emphatic. 

“Can a dog laugh? No.” Well, I 
certainly laughed when'I saw that, and 
I am sure my nice dog Rover would 
have laughed, too, had he been living. 
For I should have said to him, “ Can 
you laugh, Rover ? ” and he would have 
done so. He both laughed and knew the 
meaning of it. In the muzzling days he 
sometimes slipped out without the 
muzzle, and when we called him back 
he came laughing. A neighbour noticed 
him do it, and said, “ Do you see how 
that dog laughs ? ” 

He laughed just as we do. He showed 
all his beautiful teeth,' and his eyes 
twinkled, and' on special occasions he 
shook his shoulders, too. 

Once, when my son returned after 
being abroad two years. Ire was standing 
in the house when Rover came in, and 
did not speak. But Rover looked up 
at him and laughed, and then at me and 
laughed, and then at him again, as if 
saying, “Oh, yes, I know who he is; 
he is back, and am I not glad ? " 

THE WISE DANES 
Beating Us in Farming 

By careful experiments in farming 
Denmark is beating us in the yield of its 
crops, though its soil, on the whole, is 
less fertile than ours. In England man¬ 
golds yield, on an average, 18 tons to the 
acre ; in Denmark they yield 21 tons. 
English wheat averages 31 bushels to 
the acre ; Danish yields 43 bushels. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

How Can Animals Move Their Tails? 

By means of muscles extending from 
the Irody to the bones of the tail. 

How Long Does a Bee Live ? 

The majority of the workers live about 
four months, but some last through the 
whole winter. . 

Can a Tortoise Swim? 

Many tortoises live more in the 
water than out of it. Probably a land 
tortoise would swim. 

Is a Whale a Mammal ? 

Yes; a whale is a warm-blooded 
animal which breathes air and suckles 
its young, as a cat suckles her kittens. 

Where Does the Banana Store Its Seed ? 

The seeds are enclosed in the pulpy 
fruit, lying in the centre for the greater 
part of the length of the banana. 

What Does a Guinea Pig Live On? 

Tire guinea pig requires the same sort 
of food as a rabbit—oats, bran, all sorts 
of greenstuff, and, of course, water. 

Should a Rabbit’s Claws be Cut? 

As a rule this is unnecessary, but in 
the special conditions described it should 
be done—not too far back, however, or 
blood will flow. 

What Is a Bactrian Camel ? 

The Bactrian camel is the two-humped 
camel of Asia. The name is derived 
from Bactria, an ancient province of the 
Persian Empire. 

What Does a Canary Eat? 

Canary seed, groundsel, lettuce, a 
piece of loaf sugar to peck at, and tiny 
sharp grit, in addition to the sand in the 
cage, to help digestion. 

Do Dragon-Flies Sting? 

No; they have no sting, and are 
perfectly harmless except to our 
enemy insects, which they do not 
sting, but eat as they fly. 

How Long Does a Toad Live ? 

It is hard to fix a limit to the age a 
toad may attain. Forty years is well 
within its span of life in favourable con¬ 
ditions—that is, in a state of freedom. 

Why Do Birds Hiss? 

Some of the vultures have no vocal 
organs,, and their only sound is a hiss. 
But the little nesting tom-tit hisses like a 
small snake when molested in its nursery. 

How Do Snakes Swim ? 

They wriggle and glide most grace¬ 
fully through the water, bending the 
body in horizontal curves, not in the 
vertical loops always ascribed to the 
“ sea serpent.” 

Do Earwigs Fly ? 

Yes, chiefly at night. The wings, con¬ 
cealed when the insect is walking or at 
rest, are beautiful natural objects. The 
earwig uses its pincers in folding and 
restoring them to hiding. 

What is a Larva ? 

A larva is. the intermediate stage 
between the egg and the perfect animal 
which reaches maturity after various 
changes. The caterpillar is an example 
of larval life. 

What Is the Difference Between a Camel 
and a Dromedary ? 

Scientifically speaking, all Arabian 
camels, the one-humped species, are 
dromedaries ; but in practice only the 
swift Arabian camels, and not the slow, 
baggage animals, are termed dromedaries. 

Why Do Some Animals Prefer the Cold ? 

Given ability to withstand great cold, 
an animal is exposed to less drastic 
changes of temperature m the Arctic 
than in our climate, which changes 
from considerable heat in summer to 
much cold in winter. 


__ 1 _ 9 

STREAM OF METEORS 

FRAGMENTS OF A BROKEN 
COMET 

Double Bombardment of the 
Earth 

BRILLIANT DISPLAY OF 
FIREBALLS IN THE SKY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The Earth next week will cross the 
path of another meteor stream, the 
Andromedids —so called because these 
shooting stars all appear to come from 
that part of the sky represented by the 
group of stars called Andromeda. 

They are very high up in the north- 
cast early in the evening, and at nine 
o’clock are almost overhead; there¬ 
fore, unlike the Leonids we spoke of 
last week, the Andromeda meteors may 
be well observed all the evening. 

Tonight or the first three evenings of 
next week is the best time to look, 
though the display may not be entirely 
past until November 25. During that 
time only the brightest of these cometary 
fragments will be seen, for the bright 
moonlight will detract- from the display. 
Nevertheless, a watch for a few minutes 
on each clear evening will be rewarded. 

Catching Up the Earth 

In this November conflict with two 
meteor streams the Earth gets bom¬ 
barded from both sides, for, whereas the 
Leonids approach our world from the 
front—the direction in which we are 
travelling—the Andromedids approach 
from the rear, and have to catch us up. . 

Non’, in the evening, we in Britain are 
behind the Earth. If we compare our 
work! to a motor-car, we are sit¬ 
ting on the back looking down the road 
wc have passed over, and it is, as it were, 
from over the hedges on our left that the 
Andromedids come hurtling at 11s, at 
about 10 to 20 miles a second. Actually 
they travel very much faster; ■ but as 
the Earth is travelling at 19 mile's a 
second away from them, tills has to be 
deducted from the rate of their approach. 

Journey of 500 Million Miles 

The difference in the speed of the 
Andromedids as compared with the 
rapid Leonids can be readily seen by any 
one who had the good fortune to observe 
the Leonids this week and can compare 
them with next week’s Andromeda 
meteors. It will be noticed that the 
Andromedids are decidedly reddish, a 
possible -consequence of their slower, 
motion through our atmosphere. 

Like the Leonids, the Andromedids 
owe their origin to a comet, but in this 
case the comet is no more, and the 
passing out of existence of Biela’s Comet 
is one of the great events of astronomy. 

From 1826, when it was discovered, 
this little comet returned every six and 
a half years to pass round close to the 
Sun from the other end of its oval orbit, 
300 million miles away—just beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter—but at every second 
return, that is, at intervals of 13 years, 
it came very close to the Earth’s path. 

Comet Breaks in Two 

Now, in 1846 it was seen to become 
pear-shaped and finally part in tivo ; 
in 1852 it came back again, still in two 
portions and much farther apart; by 
1866, when it should have reappeared, 
both portions were gone. 

At the end of November, 1872, the 
Earth was due again to approach the 
place where the lost comet should be, 
but instead of the comet there was seen, 
oil the night of November 27, a colossal 
display of meteors, myriads of them, 
pouring from the sky. Four hundred 
were counted in a minute and a half, 
some such giants as to appear like balls 
of fire almost as large as the Moon. 

What had happened was that our 
world had actually run into the residue 
of the disintegrated Biela’s Comet, which 
has gone for ever, but a few fragments of 
which may be seen next week. G. F. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 


An Exciting Story of the : : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin ® T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 19 

On the Ledge 

affyn climbed like a great ape. 
It was positively terrifying to 
see the way in which he scaled the 
wall-like face of the cliff, and it 
gave Stan a new idea of the im¬ 
mense strength and activity hidden 
in that ungainly form.. 

• - At the same ■ time • Stan was 
puzzled, ■ for, instead of coming 
straight at him, Caffyn appeared to 
be making for the top of the cliff. 

Stan hesitated, wondering what 
was in the man’s mind. 

He very soon knew. Reaching 
a ledge some way above the point 
where Stan was clinging, Caffyn 
doubled back along it, and at once 
Stan saw that he meant to gain a 
point exactly above his pursuer. 

Stan’s blood ran cold,, for it was 
clear that the tables would be 
turned, and he, instead of being 
the hunter, would be the hunted. 
He would be at Caffyn’s mercy. 

There was just one thing in Stan’s 
favour. He was nearer the cliff 
top than Caffyn, and with such a 
start there was just a chance that 
he might beat him to the top. At 
any rate it was the only chance, 
and without a moment’s delay he 
began clambering upwards. 

But Caffyn gained from the 
first. He had twice Stan’s reach 
and twice his strength, and the way 
he swung himself from crag to 
crag showed that he was clever as 
well as strong. 

Stan’s heart sank as he saw how 
he was being beaten, but he stuck 
to it. It was bad climbing at best,' 
and horribly dangerous. Besides, 
it was so steep that Stan could 
never sec : what was above him, 
and so got into all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties. 

Caffyn, on the other hand, seemed 
to know exactly what he was about 
and what’ to aim for. 

The man was almost level. Stan 
made a desperate spurt. He saw 
a gorse bush above him, caught its 
stem, and tried to haul himself up. 
The gorse bush came out by the 
roots, and Stan slipped back. 

Mercifully there was a ledge be¬ 
neath, but for h hideous moment 
he felt he was done for. He 
dropped back on the ledge with the. 
perspiration streaming from him, 
and a horrible all-gone sensation at 
the pit of his stomach. 

When he looked again he saw 
Caffyn much higher up, saw, too, 
that the man had seen him slip, and 
that there was a grin of ‘ triumph 
on his thin lips. 

What was worse, Caffyn was 
coming across the cliff face so as to 
get directly above him. 

Now Stan realised that he was 
beaten, and that there was no 
longer any chance of gaining the 
summit ahead of his enemy. 

He looked wildly round. The 
ledge on which he clung ran away 
to the right and disappeared under, 
a bulging shoulder of rock. It 
looked as if the bulge were big 
enough to protect him, and he saw 
that the cliff above was like a wall. 

He resolved to make for this 
shelter. 

The ledge was terribly narrow, 
and there was hardly any hand¬ 
hold. Flattened like a' limpet 
against the bare rock, Stan crept 
along it. 

It grew more and more narrow. 
Stan’s heart was in his throat. 
Beneath him the cliff was perfectly 
sheer, and he saw that if he missed 
his foothold he would drop plumb 
into the sea. He could hear the 
hiss and gurgle of the current as 
the swift tide swept along the base 
of the cliff. 

A puff of wind came off the sea, 
feeling like cold fingers wrenching 
him from his delicate balance He 
had to stand quite still till it 


passed. Then on again, inch by 
inch, and foot by foot. 

For the moment Stan had for¬ 
gotten Caffyn. . Every ounce of 
energy was concentrated in keeping 
his balance. 

The ledge widened again, and 
Stan became aware that he was 
actually underneath the bulge. He 
stopped to get breath, and as he did 
so there was a crash overhead; then, 
with a thud which seemed to shake 
the cliff, a great boulder struck the 
overhang j ust above him, ricochetted 
off, and, hissing through the air, 
struck the water far below with a 
sullen plunge. 

A moment later down came 
another rock, cutting off chunks 
of turf and bringing down an ava¬ 
lanche of rubble. 

Stan saw a narrow crevice under 
the overhang and crouched there. 

Minutes dragged by and no more 
stones fell, but Stan dared not 
move. He felt certain that Caffyn 
was waiting like a cat at a mouse- 
hole, ready to send another rock 
thundering down the moment he 
could see movement below. 

As no help had come it seemed 
to Stan no one knew where he had 
gone; and as he dared not move 
it looked as if he were doomed to 
spend the night perched like a fly 
on the face of the cliff. 

It was October and the night 
.would be cold, and he wondered if 
he could stick it. 

The storm cloud had blown away; 
the sun 'came out. Stan saw 
it was getting very near the 
horizon, but he was grateful for 
its light and warmth. The breeze 
off the sea struck cold on his sweat- 
soaked clothes. 

What seemed a very long time 
passed, and still there was no sound. 
Then all of a sudden a thrill shot 
through him.' From the heights 
above someone was calling. 

“ Stan 1 Stan, where are you ? ” 

It was Bee’s voice. Bee—and 
Caffyn just below her 1 Stan’s 
heart began thumping again. 

Why had she come ? Things had 
been bad enough before ; the added 
responsibility of Bee seemed to Stan 
just then more than he could bear. 

" Get back, Bee 1 ” he shouted 
at the top of his voice. “Get back! 
Caffyn will catch you.” 

“ Caffyn ? He’s ever so far 
away,” came the answer in Bee’s 
sweet, high voice. "But where 
are you, Stan ? ” 

." Arc you sure about Caffyn ? ’’ 
shouted back Stan. 

" Sure as anything. He’s in a 
boat. I’ve just seen him rowing 
out of Priest's Cove.” 

Stan bit his lip. 

" And I’ve been cowering here 
like a scared rabbit 1 ” he muttered 
disgustedly. 

Then aloud, " All right. Bee. 
I’m coming.” 

It. was easier said than done. 
Cramped and cold with long 
■waiting, it was a terrible job to 
work along that ledge, and when he 
had done it, and reached the wider 
part, he looked up at forty feet 
almost sheer climb, and felt he 
could never do it. 

Bee saw him. 

“ Oh, Stan,” she cried, in a fright¬ 
ened voice; "don’t try it. You 
can’t dorit; you'll fall! ” 

" Don’t worry, old -thing,” Stan 
answered, speaking more cheerily 
than he felt. “ I’ll manage.” 

" All right, old sport,” came 
another voice, and to Stan’s 
intense relief it was Hank’s. 

“ Hang on to this,” shouted 
Hank. 

Next moment a snake-like coil 
of stout cord came slithering down 
the rock face, and Stan, catching 
hold, was able to climb confidently 
back to the cliff top. 


" Co the beggar has got clean 
away ? ” were Stan’s first 
words as Hank and Bee-hauled him 
into safety. 

" Yes; he’s done us in the eye 
this time, Stan,” replied Hank. 
“ There’s no mistake about it. But 
don't look so mighty sad. I 
reckon Caffyn’s plumb scared, and 
that we’re quit of him for some 
time to come.” 

“ Hope so," growled Stan, who 
was feeling very sore. “ But, I say, 
how did you find out where I was ? ” 

" Guess I didn’t. It was Bee here. 
She watched you chase that galoot 
over the cliff, and came right back 
and fetched me." 


“ Good for you, old girl 1 ” said 
Stan, approvingly. “ I can always 
depend on you to do the right 
thing.” 

Bee flushed with pleasure at the 
praise. 

“ But what about Father ? ” went 
on Stan. “ Was he cross ? ” 

Hank spoke up. 

" Say, I clean forgot you hadn’t 
heard. Just as the boss and I came 
out of the cellar a telegraph boy 
came along and gave your dad a 
message. 1 don’t know what it was 
about, but it certainly seemed to 
upset him a whole lot. ‘ I’ve got to 
go to London,’ he said, very short 
and sharp. ‘ Harker, I trust you to 
find Stanley and bring him back.’ 
Then he was off as if something had 
bit him.” 

" Why, Hank, you never even 
told me,” said Bee reproachfully. 
" What could it have been ? ” 

" Search me ! ” Hank answered, 
shaking his head. “ But maybe 
your, mother will know.” 

Mrs. Prynne met them at the 
door of the master’s house. Her 
gentle face was drawn with trouble. 

" Mummy, what is it ? Is any¬ 
one ill ? ” cried Bee. 


" No, dear,” answered her mother, 
kissing her. " Nothing so bad as 
that, I am thankful to say. It is 
sonie business of your father's 
that has gone wrong. Come in, 
Bee; and Stan and Harker, you 
come, too.” 

Then she saw the state Stan was 
In—covered with mud, his face 
scratched, his fingers bleeding, and 
his clothes torn. 

“ My dear boy, what have you 
been doing ? ” she exclaimed. 

It was Bee who explained, and 
Mrs. Prynne listened horrified. 

" My dear Stan, you must never 
do such a thing again,” she said. 
“ Now go and put on some clean 
things, and. Bee, order tea. Yes, 
you shall all have tea together.” 


Tell 
Mother 
To Buy 
The December 
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When they were tidy Bee took 
them to her own school-room, 
where a maid presently brought tea 
—new bread, fresh butter, a pot of 
quince jam, and a splendid home¬ 
made dough cake hot from the 
oven. 

Bee poured out tea, and while 
they hungrily tackled the good 
things all three talked hard. 

Hank had always been convinced 
that there was something in the 
ruins which Delmar and Caffyn 
were after, and now both Stan 
and Bee agreed with him. 

Hank was strongly of the opinion 
it was tin. 

“ There’s a lot of tin been worked 
along this coast,” he said, " and I 
guess it's not been worked out 
either. Those two chaps are look¬ 
ing for a lost vein.” 

" But what would Delmar know 
about tin ? " asked Stan. 

“ Guess he don’t. That’s why he 
got hold of Caffyn." 

“ But even if he found it, the 
land belongs to Father." 

“ That’s a fact, but only as far 
as the garden. Ail that land out 
towards the cliffs is common, and 
I reckon you can get a grant from 
the king to work mineral there.” 

“ Did you and Father go and see 
what Caffyn was hammering when 
we first heard him down there ? ” 
enquired Stan. 

“ No. Caffyn mighty nigh 
knocked me out when he hit me. 

I wasn’t in shape to do any search¬ 
ing for quite a time. And when I 
did begin to crawl round it was 
you wc were thinking of morc’n any¬ 
thing else." 

Stan frowned. 

“ We’ve got to find out, Hank. 
When Dad comes back we must 
get him to take us down and have 
a real good search. I shan’t be 
happy till I’ve got to the bottom of 
this mystery. . And I very much 
want to know what Delmar has 
got to do with it.” 

Hank nodded. 

" Yes; that’s a real funny business, 
for the chap’s always got plenty of 
money, and they say his folk are 
just rolling in cash. You wouldn’t 
think he’d want to worry about a 
parcel of tin ore.” 

After the Two boys had said 
good-bye to Bee they walked back 
together to their class-room. As 
the inner gates were shut, they 
had to go round by the road and 
through the main gates. Just as 
they reached the entrance they 
met Delmar coming up from the 
other direction. He was soaking 
wet, his boots were covered with 
mud, and he looked as if he had 
had a hard tramp. 

But though he saw Stan and 
Hank plainly, he passed them with a 
coo! stare, and went on up towards 
his dormitory. 

" Say, Stan,” growled Hank, 
" what's he been up to ? ” 

“ No good, I'll be bound," said 
Stan. 

“ I reckon not, but I’ll lay it’s 
something to do with his pal 
Caffyn.” 

Stan merely nodded, and the two 
walked on up the quadrangle. 

Just as they got to the class¬ 
room door Hank stopped. 

“ Don’t you forget to tackle your 
Dad, Stan, first chance you get," 
he said. " Ask him to take us 
down below there and let us have 
a right good search. I’ll go plumb 
crazy if I don't get wise to this 
mystery business pretty soon.” 

Stan promised, and next morn¬ 
ing sent word to Bee to meet him 
at the back of the garden. 

She was there to the minute, and 
as she came up Stan saw by her face 
that there was something wrong. 

“ Father’s back, Stan,” were her 
first words, " and Mum says that 
he’s lost all his money." 

“ Lost his money ? ” repeated 
Stan horrified. 

“ Yes; the bank has broken. 
That’s what the telegram was 
about.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Quaker Artist 

p OR a man who was not an 
Englishman and who came 
to Britain for the first time when 
he was 25 years old, tc attain to 
the rank of President of the 
Royal Academy may seem a 
remarkable achievement, yet it 
was accomplished by an Ameri¬ 
can whose pictures hang in the 
principal galleries of the world. 

His family belonged to the” 
Society of Friends, and when the 
boy showed signs of being an 
artist his parents were not quite 
sure whether it was right for him 
to follow such a calling. They 
therefore consulted the members 
of their church, and after some 
discussion consent was given. 

It was when he was six years of 
age that he drew his first picture. 
Being left in charge of a baby, 
the boy was so impressed by the 
smile of the sleeping child that he 
made a pen-and-ink sketch of it, 
and his mother, on returning 
from a visit, exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment, “ Why, I declare he has 
made a likeness of little Sally! ” 

The boy had never seen an 
engraving or a painting, and for 
a long time he had no tools but 
pen and ink. Pencils and paints 
were quite unknown to him. 
Some of his work was done with 
charcoal on deal boards. Hearing 
one day that brushes were made 
in Europe of camel’s hair, he cut 
some hair off the family cat and 
made a brush with that, which 
he used with ink. 

His father did nothing to help 
him, but after he had grown up 
and obtained paints, and had 
painted many local portraits, 
some well-to-do Americans be¬ 
came his friends and found the 
money for him to go to Europe. 

He travelled to Rome, the first 
American and the first Quaker to 
go there to study Art, and great 
curiosity was manifested by the 
patrons of art as to what he 
could be like. They expected to 
find him a semi-civilised bar¬ 
barian, and a blind cardinal asked 
if he were black or white. 

When he first went to see the 
great statues of antiquity thirty 
carriage loads of well-known 
people accompanied him to see 
what effect the sight would have 
on him. 

However, he soon astonished 
everyone by painting excellent 
pictures, and then went to 
London, where for forty years 
he was patronised by George 
the Third, and painted some¬ 
thing like four hundred pictures, 
mostly historical and religious, 
including a fine series in the 
Royal Chapel at Windsor Castle. 

He was later elected President 
of the Royal Academy, but 
his early 
pursuit of art 
had led him to 
neglect his 
ordinary edu¬ 
cation, and to 
the end of his 
life he was 
rather illiter¬ 
ate. He was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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there’s Ever a Song Our Hearts rSoCay Hear 






MERRYMAN 


A gentleman being at an inn, 
and noticing how expert the 
ostler was. asked him to what 
county he belonged. 

“ I’m from Yorkshire,” answered 
the man. 

“ And how long have you been 
here ? ” inquired the gentleman. 

“ Sixteen years,” was the reply. 
“ Well,” rejoined the visitor, 
“ seeing you know your business 
so well I cannot understand why 
you have not set up in business for 
yourself.” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied the man, “ you 
see, master is Yorkshire, too.” 

E 0 E 
A Queer Friend 

I’m rather thin and also long, 
And always durable and strong. 
My head is often bright like steel; 
1 cannot see, nor hear, nor feel. 
'Tis strange to say that, though 
I’m cold, 

When heat you want you take me 
hold, 

And use me very rough and ill, ■ 
But still I let you have your will. 

A nswer next week 

ED 0 0 

The Punning Barber 

>«Jick Razorblade a barber was, 

A strapping lad was he; . 
And he could shave with such a 
grace 

It was a joy to see. 

For politics Nick always said 
He never cared a fig: 

Quoth he, “ If I a Tory were, 

I’d likewise wear a wig.” 


No poacher he, yet hairs he wired 
With skill that made maids 
prouder; , 

And though he never used a gun, 
He knew the use of powder. 

E 0 0 

Puzzle Arithmetic 

you who in numbers take 
delight, 

Pray tell my name from what I 
write ; 

Eleven hundred and one, it’s true, 
You’ll find to be exact the clue. 

If letters four are thus combined 
Twill bring it clearly to your mind. 
3 ft on hills or plains I’m seen, 
And actively employed have been ; 
Though large and small, yet still 
I claim 

The power to tear and cut in twain. 

Answer next week 

□ 3 E 


The Traveller’s ABC 



late 

And slangs the conductor for 
closing the gate. 



2 , IS the zeal with -which all 
should combine 

In the difficult task of running 

the line. 


Do You Live in Conduit Street? 

In many towns there is a Conduit 
Street, and this always marks 
the site of one of the old conduits 
from which people drew their drink¬ 
ing water in the days before supplies 
were laid on to all houses. Conduit 
Street in the West End of London 
was built in 1718. 


e e a 

A Picture Lesson in Geography 



Do you know what English village this 
picture represents ? Solution next week 


□ 0 CD 

On Land and Sea 

Jt sported in the cairn blue sea; 

It graced the feast right daintily; 
11 toiled o’er summer’s dusty plains; 
i t braved thewinter’s mire and rains; 
It is not good for man to be. 

Young ladies, don’t you think with 

me • A nswer next week 

E E S 

Too Clever 

TO turn a penny, once a wit 
Upon a curious fancy hit: 
Hung out a board, on which he 
boasted 

“Dinner for threepence, boiled or 
roasted.” 

The hungry read, and in they trip, 
With eager eye and smacking dip : 
“ Here, bring this- boiled and 
roasted, pray! ” 

Enter potatoes dressed each way. 
All instant rose, the house forsook, 
But not before they’d kicked the 
• cook. 

E 0 0 

The Cat 

A cat I sing of famous memory, 
Though catachrestical my 
song may be; 

In a small garden catacomb she lies, 
And cataclysms fill her comrade’s 
eyes; 

Borne on the air, the catacoustic 
song 

Swells with her virtues’ catalogue 
along; 

No cataplasm could lengthen out 
her years. 

Though mourning friends shed 
cataracts of tears. 

Once loud and strong her catechist- 
like voice, 

It dwindled to a catcall’s squeaking 
noise ; 

Most categorical her virtues shone, 
By catenation joined each one to 
one; 

But a Vile catchpoll dog, with cruel 
bite, 

Like catlings cut her strength 
disabled quite ; 

Her caterwauling pierced the heavy 
air, 

And cataphracts their arms through 
legions bear; 

’Tis vain ; as caterpillars drag away 
Their lengths, like cattle after busy 
day. 

She, lingering, died, nor left in kit 
kat the 

Embodiment of the catastrophe. 

Look up the cat words in a dic¬ 
tionary. 

0 □ □ 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S FUZZLES 
Buried Treasure Strata-gem 
Quest Arithmetic Cowl, Cow, Co, C 
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Jacko Stays Behind 

J acko was running along tlfc street one day when an old 
gentleman stopped him, and said: 

" Can yon .tell me where the gramophone shop is ? ” 

" Yes,” answered Jacko'. “ First to the right, second to the 
left, cross over, and take the——” 

" Stop !. I can’t remember all that,” cried the old gentleman. 
“ You had better come along and show me.” 

" All right,” agreed Jacko, and off they went. 

They found the shop, the old gentleman bought a gramo¬ 
phone record, gave Jacko a penny, and went away. 

But, for reasons best known to himself, Jacko stayed behind, 
and hid till the shopman was out of sight. 

‘‘ Great Columbus ! ” he exclaimed, coming out and staring 
round. " I never saw such a crowd of gramophones in my 
life before; ” and, with a twinkle, he added, “ What a jolly row 
they’d make if they all played together ! ” 

Chuckling to himself, he tiptoed across the room and looked 
into the little boxes that stood on tables all round. There 
was a record on each. 

" Only want winding up,” said Master Jacko. "A small 
poke, and they’re off! ” 

“ Gr-r-r! gr-r-r! gr-r-r! ” went the springs as he wound them 
up, one after the other. Then back he darted and started 
the music ; and the next minute there was such a din it 
almost blew the roof off. 

“ What’s that ? ” shouted a voice from below. 



“ What on earth ! ” cried another ; and up the stairs, three 
steps at a time, came every Tom, Dick, and Harry of the estab¬ 
lishment. 

“ Someone has set all the gramophones going,” said the 
office boy. “ What a lark ! ” he added under his breath. 

“ Who has done it ? ” demanded the manager angrily. 

They all shook their heads. Nobody knew. 

" Stop them ! Stop them at once ! ” roared the manager. 

They all rushed about to obey him, and for a moment Jacko 
poked his head out of the cupboard where lie was hiding and 
grinned. 

“ Now,” said the manager, when everything was.quiet again, 
“ you will all come into my office, if you please. I must 
inquire into this. Somebody knows something about it.” 

And while they all trooped solemnly out of the room, Jacko 
crept out ot liis cupboard, opened the window, stepped outside, 
on to the fire-escape staircase, and disappeared. 


Id on Parle Frangais 

Sayings oi Jesus: I will Come to You 

18. Je lie vons laisserai pas 
orplielins, je viendrai a vous. 

ii). Kncore mi peu de temps, 
et Ie monde )ic me verra plus ; 
mais vous, vous me verrez, car 
je vis, et vous vivrez aussi. 

20. En ce jour la, vous con- 
naitrez que je suis en mon Pere, 
quo vous etes cn moi, ct que jo 
suis en vous. 

2r. Celui qui a mes com- 
mandements et qui les garde, 
e’est celui qui m’aime ; et celui 
qui m’aime sera aime de mon 
Pere, je l’aimerai, et je me ferai 
connaitre a lui. St. John 14 


Notes and Queries 

What does Per se mean ? Per 

se is Latin for " by itself.” 

What is an Embargo ? A 

legal order to prevent goods 
being removed ; also a Govern¬ 
ment order to stop a ship enter¬ 
ing or leaving a port, or being 
loaded or unloaded. 

What are Data ? Data is the 
plural of the Latin word datum, 
which means something given, 
and it is used to mean given 
facts or figures. 

What is Bumbledom ? This 
is a phrase used to describe the 
officious and self-important prac¬ 
tices of some municipal officials, 
and was derived from Air. 
Bumble, the beadle in Dickens’s 
story Oliver Twist. 


ABC Stories 

The Lamb 

stands for lamb—Mary’s 
snow-white lamb, they 
xAvl called it, for, except for 
its black nose and its 
black feet, it was white all over. 

It was one of the prettiest 
little creatures on the farm. 
Mary loved it. And the lamb 
must have‘loved Mary, for the 
very first time it saw her it 
ran up to her and rubbed its 
head against her as if to say, 
like the lamb in the nursery 
rhyme, “ Everywhere that Mary 
goes this lamb is sure to go.” 

Mary tied a blue ribbon 
round its neck, with a tiny 
silver bell on it, and wherever 
you heard Mary’s merry laugh 
you heard the tinkle of the bell. 

But that was in the summer¬ 
time. Winter came, with its 
ice and snow, and Mary saw 
less and less of her pet every 
day. For when cold winds blow 
the best playroom is the nur¬ 
sery, and that is a place where 
lambs cannot go. 

Mary used to wonder if it 
would know her again when 
spring came. She often went 
to find it, but lambs some¬ 
times stray away through field 
after field, and for weeks she 
did not catch a peep of it. 

One morning the farmer was 
late for dinner. He came in 
at last, saying, “ Those tire¬ 
some sheep have got out again.” 

“Has my little lamb gone 
with them ? ” cried Mary— 
though by now it had grown 
quite big. ' 1 ' -. 

" Yes,” said the farmer. 

“ And the wind is getting up ; 
there will be a fall of snow 
before night.” 

Mary slipped down from her 
seat, put on her coat, and ran ' 
out. Great flakes were falling 
fast, and the icy wind cut her 
face and took her breath away. 

But Mary wasn’t thinking of 
herself; her mind was full of 



her foolish little lamb. The 
farm men were searching the 
hills, but Mary knew of an old 
tumble-down barn where she 
often used to play, and 
straight there she went. And 
there, all huddled up for shel¬ 
ter, were the .missing sheep ! 

Tinkle ! tinkle ! tinkle ! 
went the little silver bell, as 
Mary ran forward, and the next 
minute her pet was rubbing 
its ears against her coat. 
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Tlie Children's Newspaper prows out of My Magazine, the montniy 
the whole world loves. My Magazine grew out of the Children's 
Encyclopedia, the greatest book for children in* the world. The Maga- 
zint appears on the 13th of each month, and the Editor’s address 
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KENT VILLAGE MEMORIALS • ENGLAND BEATS AMERICA ' A CLEVER DONKEY 


Neddy Helps Himself to a Drink— 
This London donkey,who is the pet 
of his master, is very intelligentand 
helps himself to a drink when thirsty 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Friday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press, Limited, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4.. It is registered as a newspaper and 
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Safety-First Prize Winner—Miss Doris 
Birkett, who won the prize offered for the 
best essay on four Safety-First pictures. 
Fifty thousand children competed 


The White Cross on the Hillside—The War Memorial at 
Shoreham, in Kent, takes the very striking form of a great 
white crosscut in the turf by the men of the village, who 
did the work freely in memory of their comrades 


The Very Heart of the New World—The magnificent dome of the Capitol at Washington which 
rises nearly 300 feet and surmounts the splendid Parliament House of ^the^ United States, the 
Home of Congress. When this photograph was taken an airship was circling round the dome 


Schoolboys at Play—The football season is now in 
full swing,and no keener playe>8 are to be found 
anywhere than the schoolboys of our big towns 


The Cross Against the Sky—Standing out against the sky at 
Larkfield, on the Maidstone Road, this cross is one of the 
finest and simplest of all our village War Memorials, remind¬ 
ing us of the old wayside crosses in medieval England 


Merry Scoutmaster Sims—Scout¬ 
master Sims from South Africa, 
who came to the Jamboree, is 
now returning home. See page 7 


England Beats America—An exciting moment in the international 
hockey match, when the English girls beat their American cousins. 
“Your girls are dandy players” was the American comment 


ball was seen on its way to its owner 




























